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A four-year-old question still unanswered 
(See National Week) 











It’s practically here—the day when you can reach a telephone exchange 
over your personal electronic-phone and be connected with any number 
in the book. 


Then, Information may get a lot of queries she never hears today. ‘‘ How 
do you fix a flat?” ‘‘Where’s the nearest filling station?’’ “‘ How far to 
Highway 66?” But, in time, Information may also be an electronic 
device of metal and tubes and Monsanto Plastics... giving correct 
replies automatically to scores of oft-repeated questions, phrased in 
standard word combinations! 


Fantastic? Not at all! Electronic labor-savers, many of them well beyond 
the blue-print stage, will make commonplaces out of present-day miracles, 
In many of these devices, Monsanto Chemistry and Plastics will con- 
tribute importantly to your comfort and convenience. Here are just a 
few of the ways in which electronics, served by Monsanto, may in turn 


‘ 
iol ’ serve you: 


\ Photographing a permanent record for your album of history-making 
Ol events as they are flashed on your television screen. Collecting and 
delivering to you at a central point in a store the purchases you have 

listed on a slip that is scanned by an “electric eye.” 


jo yo Regulating the warmth in your electrically heated blanket when night 


NW temperatures fluctuate. Delivering your newspaper through a facsimile 
recorder operating like a radio. Adjusting lighting automatically to suit 
if the work your eyes are doing. Even selecting for you—at your spoken 


a4 command to an “electric thinking machine’’—all the known facts about 
e Na ° any subject on earth. 


4 

INSANTO SERVES the Electronics Industry... 
tron (Monsanto’s trade name for polystyrene) lightest 
molded plastics and one of the best high-frequency 
ators known... Cerex, Monsanto’s exclusive series of 
















HOW 


...Styramic HT, Monsanto’s polydichlorostyrene, developed 
originally for radar... plus Monsanto Chemicals essential in 
countless ways to the production and operation of electronic 
devices. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “° PLASTICS 








SERVING UNDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WHERE DO 


JOBS COME FROM, 


CONTINUED: 


Jobs come from ideas. An idea is a mechanical 
refrigerator. In 1921 this invention was dis- 
missed by one critic as a futile experiment. 
Today there are more than 20,000,000 such 
refrigerators in America. 


An idea is a radio. In January, 1922, an edi- 
torial writer said that radio belonged in the 
toy world. Today there are 32,500,000 radios 
in the nation. 


An idea is a typewriter. One of the first attempts 
to conduct a beginners’ class in typewriting was 
called foolish and misguided. Today it is esti- 
mated that 1,500,000 women are employed as 
typists, stenographers and secretaries. 


But an idea is only good if it works. Who 
makes it work? Who bridges the gap between 
inspiration and production? Management does. 
Management finds the new money, organizes 
the production techniques, locates the buyer, 
keeps the public informed. 


That way, the idea amounts to something. That 
way, it turns into a pay envelope. 
— a a 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ wel- 


fare or the public welfare. 


N. Ww. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


*See: Where do jobs come from? in a recent issue of this publication. 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Helps Protect Your Life and Property... 


Flames stab the sky. Sirens scream. 
The fire fighters are on the job. 


Helping them sharpshoot tons of 
water and flame-blanketing chemi- 
cals where they’Il do the most good 
is your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. 


It’s. Nickel — “unseen” because 
alloyed with other metals — that 
adds toughness and resistance to 
wear to alloy steels and other nickel 
alloys, assuring the dependability 
of vital parts of high pressure 
pumps, engines and trucks that 
must not fail. 


Nickel in high strength cast iron 
hydrant barrels aids in resisting 
pressure and corrosion. 


In these and countless other 
ways—from the delicate thermostat 
in your home to the stainless steel 
streamlined train you take—Nickel 
is your “Unseen Friend’’—as much 
a part of your daily life as your 
telephone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


a fjckel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 





Know what the railroads are doing — now that the 
war is over? 


They're moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country — more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
—1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 
December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
several months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
and although the job of handling so many in such 
a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 
roads tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still 
in their fighting togs, they will keep right on —as 
they have done straight through the war — provid- 
ing 97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 


Plans for the future? Yes—the release of material 
which could not be had during the war has 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
. program of improvements all along the line, 
including new locomotives, new and better 

cars and trains and more of them. They 

are looking ahead, and working with 

foresight and confidence to new 

high standards of efficient oper: 

tion and service. 


But first of all they’re brinv- 
ing these young men 
back home. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


— CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS — 


The discharged veteran wears 
this emblem. Remember his 
service and honor him. 
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The March 





Low-priced goods. Government agen- 
cies are moving to assure increased sup- 
plies of lower-priced consumer articles. 

Furniture. Manufacturers of household 
furniture are to be allowed a 20 per cent 
price increase on low and medium-priced 
lines. Most of this increase is to be ab- 
sorbed by dealers, and the Office of Price 
Administration expects little effect on the 
cost of living, as the order is intended to 
bring back to the market the low and 
medium-priced furniture that largely dis- 
appeared during the war. 

Men’s clothing. OPA has authorized 
manufacturers of low-priced men’s and 
boys’ tailored clothing to use high-priced 
cloth being released as surplus by the 
Army. Increase in prices to consumers is 
to be limited to the actual difference in 
cost of the cloth being used. 

Shoes. Shoe manufacturers are being 
given price increases to cover increased 
costs and to encourage production of 
lower-priced shoes. OPA expects retail 
prices to remain unchanged. 


Shortages. Supplies of several items 
continue tight. 

Tires. December quotas for passenger 
and large truck tires remain the same as 
in November. Quotas for small truck tires 
are down 50,000 to 300,000, in order to 
supply new trucks with original equipment. 
OPA states that holders of tire-purchase 
certificates should be able to find tires 
they need in December, as there is a nor- 
mal seasonal fall in demand for passenger 
tires. Continued tire conservation and re- 
capping are urged, as tire inventories will 
remain inadequate to meet demand 
through most of 1946. 

Sugar. OPA canceled the special five- 
pound sugar coupon for home canning, 
issued last summer. Regular sugar stamp 
No. 38 will expire December 31. 

Fats and oils, although nonrationed, 
will continue scarce through 1946, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
Butter, especially, will be hard to get, and 
dealers are urged to apportion supplies. 
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Milk. Prices are to be increased in com- 
munities of 2,500 or less, if necessary to 
maintain essential supplies. 


Reconversion. Summing up the recon- 
version picture in the first 100 days, 
President Truman stated that: 

Employment is back at V-J Day level 
and is expected to continue to rise. 

Plant reconversion is virtually com- 
pleted, with one third of the 122,000 war 
contracts canceled since V-J Day settled. 

Wartime restrictions have been lifted on 
all rationing, except tires and sugar, on 
man power, and on most transportation, 
export and import controls. 

Retail sales are 10 per cent above 1944. 

Prices have held level since V-J Day, 
but inflation pressure still is great. 


Phones for veterans. The Veterans’ 
Administration announced that portable 
telephone pay stations*have been installed 
in 35 VA hospitals and will be installed 
in 88 other hospitals and centers. The 
service is intended for patients who can- 
not leave their beds. 


Army demobilization is dropping off, 
as most of the surplus men in this country 
have been released. For the week ended 
November 23, 252,000 were released, 
against 294,000 in the preceding week and 
308,000 in the week ended November 5. 
Rate of discharge now depends on return 
of high-point men from overseas. 


Student deferment. Local draft boards 
now are to consider deferment of regis- 
trants who are: accepted by schools as 
candidates for masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
in the physical sciences or engineering; 
employed as teachers of physical sciences 
or engineering, or doing research work in 
the physical sciences and engineering con- 
tributing to the national interest. Neces- 
sary documents covering the student’s 
plans and his acceptance by an accredited 
school must be approved by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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Horizons unlimited 


Wuat does a Boeing engineer think 
about? Talk to one for ten minutes and 
his pencil will start expressing the cease- 
less workings of his mind . . . in smooth, 
clean, flattened curves of laminar flow 
airfoils, streamlined engine nacelles and 
upswept tail fins. 

For his is the kind of imagination that 
never rests. In the absorbing task of de- 
signing a new and better airplane he will 
stay at his desk days and nights without 
sleep. His figuring is in infinitesimal 
measurements, but he thinks in terms of 
the infinite. His horizons are unlimited. 

Boeing engineers—more than 3000 of 
them—translated the Army’s dream of a 


. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS ¢ THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e 


super-bomber into the peace-making fact 
of the B-29. They put millions of gruel- 
ing man-hours into a battle that never 
made the headlines but surely affected 
the course of history. Again and again 
they came up against blank walls—started 
over—found ways to do what had been 
the impossible. 


You can’t stop such men. You can’t 
suppress their fierce enthusiasm or their 
amazing technical skill. Now that the 
war is over, they'll go right on creating 
and improving airplanes for the greater 
peacetime age of flight—the commercial 
transports and military aircraft that will 
make and keep America strong in the air. 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








Already the prototype of the first true 
super-transport—the Boeing Stratocruiser 
—has established new records for speed, 
performance and operating economy. 
Incorporated in its design are scores of 
aerodynamic and _ structural advance- 
ments developed and proved in victory 
over Japan. 


In peacetime days ahead, the special 
abilities in research, design, engineering 
and manufacture which have given 
Boeing leadership in the big-bomber field 
will bring you tlre Stratocruiser and other 
advancements in air transport. You can 
be sure that any airplane “Built by 
Boeing” is built to lead. 


BOEING 








GMC Truck & Coach salutes the 
truck drivers of America! During one 
of the most crucial periods in the 
history of our nation they haye driven 
nearly 200 billion miles and have 
transported twice the tonnage hauled 
during prewar years. 


Despite the time of day or night, they 
kept their dates with rail lines and 
airlines, war-busy factories and wait- 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 






AE OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM CC4~4ES... VOLUME P 











HIGHWAY TRANSPORT .. . VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


ing convoys. Regardless of weather 
or road conditions, they rushed the 
delivery of war materials so urgently 
needed by our Fighting Forces. 


To them, and to the men who helped 
to maintain their vehicles, must also 
go the credit for keeping most of the 
nation’s 4144 million prewar motor 
trucks on the job, day in and day out, 
until final victory was won. 









-of a Thousand Missions 


NEW GMCs 2 TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


GMC, builder of nearly 
600,000 military vehicles, 
has now turned its full 
production facilities to 
the manufacture of com- 
mercial vehicles. Ci- 
vilian GMC trucks are 
powered by engines of 
the same basic design as 
the famous ‘‘270’’ used in 
the GMC ‘‘six-by-six’’ 
...‘'Army Workhorse.” 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Drift toward real peace in the world will continue to be very slow; will 
reflect inability of statesmen to get a meeting of minds on a basis for peace. 

Russia is inclined to try a little imperialism of her own, ostensibly in a 
search for security. Russians want something to show for war sacrifices. 

Britain finds that the Russian urge to expansion tends to cross some of the 
traditional interests of the British Empire, and Britain, no longer as strong as 
she once was, finds it convenient to have U.S. take the lead on her side. 

U.S. tends to take the lead in Europe and the Middle East in opposing the 
moves that Russia is making where those moves alarm the British. 

Mr. Truman, for U.S., however, is inclined now to pull back a bit, to turn 
world problems over to the United Nations Organization, to get those problems off 
the White House doorstep. The President let it be known that problems at home 
are so pressing that there isn't the time there should be to deal with world prob- 
lems. But if the Big Three of Trumon-Stalin-Attlee cannot work out problems, 
neither can UNO in the Security Council, on which each holds the veto power. 

Resulting drift, unless reversed, iS toward nationalism, isolation. 








Just to show some of the things bothering the big powers..... 

Russia is concerned by U.S. single-handed occupation of Japan, by the U.S. 
intent to take new Pacific bases that extend close to the shores of Asia, by the 
U.S. interest in Iceland, guarding northern approaches to Russia. 

Britain, in turn, is concerned by Russian moves aimed at gaining position 
in the Mediterranean, by expansion of Russian influence in the Balkans and in 
Iran, by evidence that Russia is not too impressed by British power. 

U.S. is suspicious of what may be Russian intent in Manchuria and Korea; is 
disturbed by an awareness that challenges to British power in the world have a 
tendency to become responsibilities of this country. 

Everybody, therefore, tends to be suspicious of everybody else. Suspicion 
is proving not to be a healthy atmosphere in which to try to make peace. And, as 
Suspicion thrives, the top statesmen tend to find that it is much easier to think 
about problems at home and to try to dodge the problems growing abroad. 





The outside world, very definitely, is in a mess. 

Potsdam Agreement on the basis for operating Germany is breaking down; is 
proving impractical in operation. Germany is being turned into a poorhouse. 

Italy is another poorhouse 18 months after U.S.=-Britain took over. 

China is edging into civil war; is divided and showing little of the urge 
needed to make her the great power that U.S. hoped would take Japan's place. ~ 

Japan is wrecked and docile, but Japanese are scattered through China and all 
over the Western Pacific where they can emerge once U.S. gets tired of its new 
role as protector in that part of the world. ; 

Native revolts in the Southwest Pacific suggest prolonged trouble there. 

Russia is very badly hurt by the war; is probably faced with a greater prob- 
lem of reconstruction than any other nation; is influenced in its attitude by ap- 











(over) 
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parent coolness on the part of U.S. to extensive aid in reconstruction. 
War, in other words, created new problems while solving the problem of what 
to do with Germany and Japan. Not everything was solved when war énded. 


A big loan of dollors to Britain is to get Congress approval, is to enable 
Britain to get straightened around so that she can make her way again. 

New International Monetary Fund and World Bank, in turn, will be set up with 
British approval, thereby offering another source of dollars to the world. 

Russia will be privileged to join the Monetary Fund and World Bank and will be 
able to borrow dollars from the U.S. Export-Import Bank, but Russia stands lit- 
tle chance at this time of getting a big dollar loan on special terms that can 
compare with the loan now to be made to the British. 

That is another irritation to the Russians, another evidence that they are 
not in the same league with the "Big Two" of Britain and U.S. Russian leaders 
are very sensitive on points like that; are increasingly suspicious. 














Chance that U.S. Ambassador George C. Marshall will be able to bring about a 
settlement of China's internal division is not too bright. 

Chiang Kai-shek, on his side, is determined to eliminate opposition to his 
Nationalist Government; is not inclined to give autonomy to Communist grouns. 

Chinese Communists, on their side, are playing on peasant demand for re- 
form in China's land-rent and tax policies; are supported in their power by a 
broad base of popular backing in areas they dominate. They won't give up easily. 

U.S. policy is to try to force the two sides together; is to support the 
Government of Chiang, but to condition more tangible aid upon his willingness to 
seek an accord with the Communists. Russiai. policy, so far as can be determined, 
is to back Chiang, too; is to try to bring about an accord. 

Failure of this policy, resulting in civil war in China, could prove highly 
dangerous, could touch off moves that would increase chances for another big war. 

The world is proving not to be the simple place that some high officials here 
thought it was going to be. U.S. role is a rather unhappy one. 











Mr. Truman will continue to have his troubles at home, too. President's 
optimism over the outlook is a bit forced; is not altogether justified. 

Unemployment almost surely will rise rather fast from now on. Veterans are 
to tend to be the unemployed, complicating the Government's problem. 

Strikes promise to grow now, subside later and then revive in the spring. 

Housing shortage gives signs of becoming so acute as veterans come home in 
big numbers that this, too, will become a major political issue during 1946. 

A farm-price problem likewise is looming over the horizon. 

Chance that optimistic statements will solve problems is no brighter now 
than it was back in 1930 and 1931. It's true, however, that prospect for rather 
broad prosperity is bright for second half, 1946; that problems of strikes and 
unemployment and housing, among others, will be isolated problems. 











Strike problem, in the end, may be solved this way..... 

Workers will win wage increases of about 15 per cent. 

Industry then will be assured of price increases to cover cost of wage in-= 
creases and probably a little more; will get profit margins restored a bit. 

Unions, in turn, probably will agree to contract terms imposing some more 
responsibilities for fulfillment of contracts as a condition of improved wages. 

Easing of price control probably is to be a key to eventual settlement of 
wage issues; is to be the rather obvious way out for the Government. With the 
present state of demand, industry can readily pass on costs to consumers. 

Price trend is gradually, but steadily, upward. 





See also pages 13, 24, 58, 90. 
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Helping you 
sleep better 


It may seem a bit un- 

usual... 

...that an electrical 
manufacturing company serving 
so many needs of a wide-awake, 
workaday world should’ be in- 
terested in helping you sleep. But 
with General Electric it’s a fact. 

Air conditioning units that 
make every night in the year “‘a 
good night to sleep’’— automatic 
home heating systems-— silent 
fans—quieter street cars and buses 
—heating pads—and feather- 
weight electric blankets for zero 
nights... 

These are only a few of the 
many aids to better sleep devel- 
oped by General Electric engi- 
neers and research scientists. 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 





Taking the clatter out of the trolleys. Lucky 
indeed are folks sleeping along the routes of 
modern street cars and G-E powered electric 
trolley coaches. For these hush-hush vehicles 
barely whisper when they pass—even at’ full 
speed. The electric trolley coach is quieter by 
actual noise-meter test. 
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She likes to sleep “snug as a bug in a rug” on zero nights. Her husband is a ruggeder, 
warmer-blooded sort. But a feather-weight G-E automatic blanket for each is perfect — 
for these blankets can be adjusted to keep beds at any degree of warmth evenly all night 
long, despite temperature changes. G-E automatic blankets are made according to the same 
principle that keeps high-altitude flying suits ‘‘electrically warm” even at 60° F. below zero. 





Taking the buzz out of fans means taking 
the buzz out of the blades. For a lot of fan 
noise, like airplane noise, comes from the 
whirring blades. The result of G. E.’s de- 
signing and testing innumerable fan blades 
is the unique ‘“‘Vortalex’’ type.: You can 
hardly hear it even if you listen carefully! 


Taking street light out of bedrooms. This 
new street light is the greatest advance in res- 
idential street lighting in 40 years. Designed 
by G-E lighting engineers, it projects light 
away from the houses and to the street. It 
provides more light on the street where it 
belongs and less on your house front. 


More Goods for More People at Less Cost 
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Why they 
use Patapar to 
protect sausage 


Sizzling, crisp sausage for breakfast. 
Um-m-m. Next time you enjoy it, chances 
are the sausage will come to your home 
wrapped in Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
_ ment. Why Patapar? Because this paper 

has unique qualities that help keep foods 
like sausage fresh and appetizing. 


Moisture doesn’t weaken it 
...grease doesn’t penetrate 


Patapar is the high wet-strength paper. 
When moist foods are wrapped in it 
Patapar stays intact—gives real protec- 
tion. When it meets with fats, grease or 
oils, Patapar resists penetration. Its 
outer surface stays clean—inviting. 


...Protects thousands 
of products 


Sausage is just one of the many kinds of 
food that Patapar is helping keep fresh 
and appetizing. You’ll see it protecting 
butter, bacon, meats, shortening, cheese, 
fish, ice cream, frozen foods. It is used 
for milk can gaskets, bottle hoods, 
canned food liners. Patapar can do an 
endless variety of jobs. 


Patapar helps win sales 


When you look at Patapar you think of 
quality. Its texture is rich—distinctive. 
As a wrapper it attracts 
people. It helps win sales. 
For the whole story about 
Patapar and its thou- 
sands of applications 
write on your business 
letterhead for booklet U. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters ‘). /s-etahte Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now file an appeal from rul- 
ings of the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. The agency sets up a board to hear 
appeals on its issuance of or refusal to is- 
sue individual authorizations, preference 
ratings, directives and quotas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required to 
take back an employe who, because of his 
outside business activities, fails to return 
to work promptly after a strike is settled. 
The National Labor Relations Board holds 
that an employer was within his rights in 
refusing to reinstate such an employe who 
did not report back to his key position un- 
til more than two weeks after the strike 
ended, 


= + 


YOU CANNOT always deduct as a 
business expense, for income tax purposes, 
the fees that you pay an attorney for 
protecting your interests in a litigation. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that attorney 
fees paid by a partner to defend his right 
and title to the partnership business and 
assets were capital expenditures represent- 
ing additional costs of the property. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the prices of sev- 
eral types of fabrics that you manufacture. 
The Office of Price Administration permits 
increases, ranging from about 10 to 16 
per cent, in manufacturers’ prices for ging- 
ham, seersuckers and related fabrics and 
for woven ticking. 

* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Department 
of Commerce copies of chemical research 
reports written by German scientists dur- 
ing recent years. The 324 reports are be- 
ing sold to the public by the Department’s 
Office of the Publication Board and are in 
the form of microfilms, but later will be 
available in photostatic copies. They were 
written by chemists of the I. G. Farben- 
industrie. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT count on being reim- 
bursed, under a Government fixed-price 
contract, for the higher prices that you 
pay for substitute materials used. One con- 
tractor, who bought a substitute material 
at a price higher than that upon which 
his original bid was based, is denied re- 


and administrative decisions, 


imbursement by the War Department; 
Board of Contract Appeals for the jp. 
creased cost, 

* * * 


YOU CAN arrange for temporary ug 
of Government-owned plants and othe 
industrial real property pending its gale 
or lease. The Surplus Property Adminis. 
tration amends its regulations to permit 
Government agencies owning such proper 
ty to‘allow its use for storage and othe 
purposes at a reasonable charge. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a supplier, fail t 
give preferential treatment to orders for 
penicillin for civilian hospitals, veterans 
hospitals and the U.S. Public Health 
Service. CPA amends a conservation order 
to provide that these institutions receive 
preference similar to that accorded Army 
and Navy hospitals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an income 
tax deduction for depreciation, depletion 
and amortization of the properties of your 
company’s subsidiaries. In overruling the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, a cir- 
cuit court of appeals rules that one com- 
pany is entitled to such deductions where it 
used the properties and undertook to pay 
all operating expenses of the subsidiaries, 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon charge higher ceiling 
prices for shoes that you manufacture, 
OPA announces that manufacturers’ ceil- 
ing prices will be increased about 444 per 
cent to cover higher production costs. 
Wholesalers and retailers probably will be 
required to absorb the increase. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay a lower price than here- 
tofore for woo! that you buy from Gov- 
ernment supplies. The Department of Ag- 
riculture lowers the prices of 1943, 194 
and 1945 wool owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. by about 7 cents a pound. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an increase in 
your steel prices this year. OPA reports 
that there is no cause for a general il- 
crease at this time and that a survey d 
steel prices will not be made until afte 
January 1, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus co 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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You may find some valua 


How can power be applied more 
efficiently to do a given job? What 
new equipment or material can be 
applied to speed production, cut 
product costs? Where can produc- 
tive efficiency be stepped up by 
the application of new processing 
methods? 

Finding the answers to such 
problems for a wide variety of 
industries is the daily job of 
Westinghouse engineers. Meeting 


these problems has led them into 
many fields not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with electrical equipment 
manufacturing. 


POWER ENGINEERING - —~- 









ELECTRONICS ---- 








PLASTICS ----- 

























For example, W: 
day one of the largest 
both industrial plastics and porce- 
lain. New Westinghouse-developed 
alloys offer properties never before 
obtainable. 

In this industry-wide knowledge 
of power application, processing 
methods and new material devel- 
opments may lie the answers to 
some of your production problems. 
For a review of war born develop- 
ments in these fields—developments 
applicable to peacetime production 
—send for the Westinghouse book- 
let “Report to Industry”. 


/,METALLURGY 







---PROCESSING 


--CERAMICS 


---TESTING 


A request to your Westinghouse 
office will bring a copy; or, if you 
prefer, an engineer well-qualified 
to discuss your specific needs will 
call on you. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pitts- 


burgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-91305 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


© Westinghouse 





— is the story of Rototrol, a Westinghouse-developed 
adjustable voltage control. Originally designed for 
smooth starting and stopping of high-speed eleva- 
tion, it is now being applied to improve arc furnace 


TYPICAL OF W.E.S. AT WORK 


regulate mine hoists . . . maintain 


control... 


constant speed on paper machines . 
smoother operation on electric shovels . . . and 
for countless other industrial tasks. 
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HOW ANOTHER SMALL BUSINESS TOOK ROOT IN ALUMINUM 





“It’s a bean slicer, see?” 


Deftly he demonstrated. it. The bean was 
stemmed, stringed, and daintily sliced in long, 
thin strips, slick as can be. He sliced another. 
And another. Then the slicer broke. 

It was a crude model that our sales engineer 
saw that first night he was called to the home 
of Gerald Coughlan in Orange, New Jersey. 
But the idea looked sound . . . and salable. 

Although it was too small a gadget ever 
to use many tons of Alcoa Aluminum, we 
were interested. In the course of the next 
three months, back in 1934, an Alcoa man 
spent many an evening in the Coughlan home 
helping perfect the bean slicer. Various im- 
provements in design weresuggested. We made 
sand castings of new models, machined them, 
tested them. 

When the Bean-X, as he named it, was 
finally perfected, Mr. Coughlan got a strong 
patent. Soon it was a “hot item” in all big 
department stores. 





Chances are, your wife has one in the 
kitchen. Or maybe she has one of the long- 
lasting egg slicers, or one of the several 
household articles subsequently brought out 
by G. N. Coughlan Company .. . all of them 
developed with the help of Alcoa. 

It’s another example of how Alcoa has 
given technical advice and engineering coun- 
sel to many small businesses using aluminum. 
In this case, we actually helped create a 
new company. 

Recognizing that America prospers only 
as small business prospers . . . providing 
additional jobs for millions of workers .. . 
Alcoa stands ready to assist any manufac- 
turer, large or small, who has a practical 
application for Alcoa Aluminum and needs 
technical help to produce it. ALUMINUM 
Company OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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TRENDS DURING RECONVERSION: 
JOB AND HOUSING DIFFICULTIES 


Slowness of People to Go Back to Old Homes and Former Work 


Delay in peace production 
while accumulated demand 
makes merchandising hum 


Denver, Colo. 

The shift to peacetime living is a slow 
process in the U.S. interior. People who 
swarmed into the cities for war jobs are 
staying on to take their chances with 
peace. Most of them have money to spend 
now. Trade is booming. Shortages are ev- 
erywhere. Communities generally have not 
broken stride from the pace set by war. 

But there is an undercurrent of restless 
apprehension. It is reflected in the faces of 
veterans as they shop in vain for civilian 
clothes, in the feelings of entire families 
with no place to live, in the pushing, shov- 
ing Christmas buying of scarce goods, in 
the attitudes of business, and of labor. 

A seven-week reconversion tour of the 
Missouri Valley, Southwest and Mountain 
States, made by a member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News, has 
revealed these things in the U.S. at peace: 

People. Unemployment, slow to start, 
is coming in significant proportions. Re- 
turning veterans may be its victims. Hous- 
ing is woefully inadequate, worse now than 
it was in wartime. Food is plentiful, but 
clothing is hard to find. Needed merchan- 
dise is at a premium. It is easier to buy 
an expensive wrist watch than a practical 
alarm clock. 

Business generally is humming, as a 
result of demands pent up during wartime, 
but industrial reconversion is slow. Pro- 
duction is limited in many lines. It should 
pick up after January 1 when business 
taxes become lighter, the labor supply set- 
tles down and flow of materials increases. 
Meanwhile, industrial output is less than 
half capacity in some instances. Stores are 
thronged with shoppers, but retailers have 
a tendency to buy cautiously against over- 
stocking of war emergency goods, to wait 
for standardized peacetime wares. 

These things have a direct bearing on 
the attitudes of people in all walks of life. 
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Conversations with them show they are 
worried about jobs, strikes, prices, wages, 
places to live, the plight of homecoming 
veterans. 

Jobs are the chief concern of hundreds 
of families, even though there is work to 
be had. Many who became accustomed to 
the high pay of war work are reluctant to 
take lower wages in peace. The same thing 
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PLENTY OF WISHES 


applies to veterans who, while overseas, 
got a mistaken impression of wages at 
home and now are disappointed in the 
pay checks offered them. 

Labor force throughout the interior, 
with spotty exceptions, equals or exceeds 
the supply of jobs people want to accept. 
The ranks of the job hunters will grow in 
the winter weeks ahead as former war 
workers return from prolonged vacations 
and the veterans come home. Also savings 
are running out for some families, and 
many workers are about to use up their 
accumulated unemployment compensation. 


Thus, unemployment of real proportions 
in some areas appears inescapable. It is not 
serious yet. 

Skilled workers, many of them espe- 
cially trained for war production, are be- 
ginning to find it difficult to pick and 
choose jobs. There still is a general de- 
mand for such skilled persons as automo- 
bile mechanics and technical workers. 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star Journal 
NOTHING TO BUY 
... the undercurrent was restless 


Unskilled work offers jobs in large 
numbers, although they, too, are diminish- 
ing. In Colorado, Kansas, Texas, two 
thirds of the job openings are for un- 
skilled workers. Only one third of the un- 
employed are looking for that type of work. 

Women workers and men of advanced 
years are beginning to retire from the labor 
market. Most of them came in during the 
war for reasons of patriotism or to fill out 
skimpy family budgets which were hit 
when principal wage earners went to war. 
Now those people are getting out. Many 
of them are drawing unemployment com- 
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pensation, but, when that is gone, they 
will not join the search for jobs. 

Domestics are slow to return to house- 
work. Women, accustomed to war plant 
wages, show little inclination to return to 
servant life, although there are exceptions. 

Farm help is scarce because people who 
came to the cities for war jobs do not want 
to go back to the lower pay and relative 
discomforts of country life. By next spring, 
when they will be most needed on the 
farms, many of them may be forced by city 
unemployment to go back to the fields. 

Job standards are tightening as the 
supply of potential workers swells. The 
“Men Only Wanted” signs are beginning 
to appear over the employment windows 
of some plants. Experience is returning as a 
job requirement. Employers are turning 
away from the wartime practice of train- 
ing skilled workers on company time. 
Older applicants are being turned away 
with increasing frequency. 

Wages are tending to rise, but not to 
the 30 per cent increase level demanded by 
some unions. In Texas, some big oil com- 
panies and other employers have granted 
15 per cent increases to compensate in part 
for the loss of overtime. In Pueblo, Colo., 
steel workers are still putting in 48 and 56 
hours a week, thus holding up the size of 
their take-home pay. In Utah, however, 
the work week generally has been cut to 
40 hours without a compensating increase 
in hourly rates. Where labor surpluses now 
exist or are approaching, there appears to 
be a downward pressure on wages. 

Strikes, or the fear of strikes, are related, 
mostly, to real and potential work stop- 
pages on a national industry level, such as 
automobiles, steel, oil refining. Such things 
have direct effect on communities in the 
interior. There are some local and regional 
strikes. They frequently involve wages. 
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Veterans, coming home in steadily in- 
creasing numbers, are becoming the con- 
cern of many communities. They are hav- 
ing trouble finding suitable jobs, homes 
and clothing. The result is a letdown from 
the first exhilaration of discharge. Resent- 
ments are developing. 

Step down. Jobs available for a large 
proportion of the veterans are a disap- 
pointment to them. Many of them have 
no legally enforced job rights, and pros- 
pects are poor for their civilian earnings 
to match service pay. Here is a Utah ex- 
ample: A youngster went into the Air 
-Forces after a year in college. Until then 
his only earnings had come from a summer 
vacation job selling ice cream cones at 
$2.50 a day. In uniform, he rose to the 
rank of major, drawing more than $500 
a month. Now he is home, with no civilian 
job experience and practically no hope 
of landing a civilian air-lines job which 
will pay him what the Government did. 
He'll probably go back to college. 

Enlisted men are experiencing the same 
thing to a lesser degree. They want a dol- 
lar an hour and are offered 65 cents for 
unskilled work on railroads, in packing 
plants and similar places. Many are taking 
it, but they don’t like it. 

Job training, offered under the GI Bill 
of Rights, is becoming popular. Under this 
plan, veterans learn store management, 
shop work, barbering, baking or almost any 
kind of service work. The employer pays 
him as a trainee, and the Government chips 
in enough to bring his pay up to the going 
rate for fully trained workers. In Salt Lake 
City, 407 firms are training veterans in 60 
different lines of work under this plan. 

But the stream of returning. servicemen 
is just beginning to reach flood tide. Texas 
alone expects 600,000 boys home in the 
months ahead. Many of these men will find 

















—Smith in Ann Arbor News 


FOR WOMEN WORKERS AND VETERANS: Returning home was a letdown for both... 





—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


IN THE WAY OF A BOOM... 


the best jobs gone. Numerous veterans 
now are drawing their readjustment pay 
rather than take the jobs offered. In the 
mining States they are reluctant to go 
back to the ore shafts. 

Housing is the real immediate pinch, 
the prime need of people everywhere. The 
overcrowding did not ease with the end of 
war. Instead, it intensified as workers 
stayed on in their new communities and 
veterans came home. The result: 

Sale property is held for high prices. 

Rental property, dwellings and office 
space, is virtually nonexistent in some sec- 
tions. Not only are families suffering, but 
professional men are having trouble find- 
ing quarters in which to resume practice. 

The need for a decent place to live in 
is an ever-present topic of conversation. 
In Denver, people are living in chicken 
coops reconverted into makeshift dwell- 
ings. In Dallas, Tex., the city is trying 
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to get temporary relief through the use 
of emergency war housing facilities. Trail- 
er camps fringe many cities. 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
that many returning veterans are not 
settling in their original home States. In 
Colorado, for example, 40 per cent of the 
veterans seeking jobs were inducted in 
other States. Now, house hunting in Colo- 
rado, they have no relatives to turn to 
for temporary shelter. Established fam- 
ilies in many localities are forced to double 
up, two and sometimes three family 
groups to a house. 

Municipal officials, so far, appear to 
have given little thought to emergency 
measures such as the use of barracks, ar- 
mories and abandoned war plants as shel- 
ters. But the flooding in of more veterans, 
many of them with new families, is push- 
ing city administrations in that direction. 

The housing shortage is a damper, too, 
on industrial revival. Employers who need 
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. « « THERE WERE HEADACHES 


workers cannot recruit labor because they 
cannot offer them shelter in the immediate 
job area: It is easier to transport people 
than it is'to house them. 

Travel, itseif, is changed from the days 
of war, but the change is more in the 
traveler than in his transportation. There 
is less military and Government use of 
trains and hotels, but businessmen have 
taken over. 

Train and plane reservations through 
the inland West are easier to get, service is 
better and accommodations more com- 
fortable for civilians. 

Hotels are crowded with revived busi- 
ness conventions, sales displays and con- 
ferences and other normal peacetime af- 
fairs. There is enough of a residue of war 
travel, however, to keep room registers 
filled days and sometimes weeks in ad- 
vance. Many hotels still limit guests to 
one week’s stay. Sometimes it takes the 
whole week to get laundry back. 

Trade is brisk and apparently limited 
only by the volume of goods. Hundreds of 
houses are displaying new lines to buyers 
in such centers as Dallas for the first 
time since before the war. Nevertheless, 
cautious restraints are present. 

Wholesalers see only limited supplies 
coming in for some lines. Consequently, 
the sales effort is tentative and exploratory. 
Many of them are keeping salesmen at 
home and making little effort to line up 
new customers yet. The preparations now 
are for future trade. 

Retailers apparently can sell anything 
they can stock. Some city shopping dis- 
tricts are decked in Christmas lights for 
the first time in years. Customers throng 
the stores early and late. Volume seems 
certain to be the biggest in many years, 
limited only by the quantity of things to 
buy. Texas department-store sales, which 
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dipped briefly when war ended, now are 
running 17 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Customers are having their troubles. 
Clothing shortages, particularly in gar- 
ments for men and children, exist in every 
city. In some cases, the situation is acute. 
Men buy oversize suits and have them 
cut down to fit, or they settle for sports 
jackets and slacks when they can’t find 
other apparel. There are scarcities in other 
consumer products too. 

Prices are a topic of serious conversa- 
tion among businessmen and their custo- 
mers throughout the region. There is 
openly expressed fear of price skyrocketing, 
once controls come off. Many manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in typical cities of 
Colorado, Utah and Texas want controls 
continued, even in instances where they 
are dissatisfied with present regulations. 
The support for price controls is entirely 
unorganized, however, and unlikely to be 
heard in Washington. 

Over-all reconversion is due for a 
speed-up next year. Right now, this region 
is reconverting in slow motion, so far as 
many new undertakings are concerned. It 
is busy filling orders for beef, wheat, sugar, 
cotton, oil and other commodities which 
fill the freight trains speeding out of the 
West and Southwest 

Industrial production is due to rise in 
the months just ahead. Jobs in industry are 
expected to open up then, although per- 
haps not at a rate fast enough to cancel 
out the present indications of coming un- 
employment. An upturn in trade is ex- 
pected as more goods become available. 

In short, this area, busy now, looks con- 
fidently toward 1946. Because many of its 
conditions are identical or similar to those 
in the rest of the country, the indications 
here may project the future for the entire 
United States. 
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FOR MAIN STREET AND FARMERS: Business hummed, reconversion slowed 
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U.S. FOOD SUPPLIES IN 1946 


Estimates Showing Average Consumer's Worries Are Mostly Over 


Plenty that will equal 
or exceed prewar levels 
except in sugar and fats 


Food worries of U.S. civilians in 1946 
will be few and unimportant. The end of 
food rationing, for everything except sugar, 
reveals the Government’s confidence in 
U.S. food supply for the immediate future. 
Official estimates document this confidence. 

Given average weather, the Govern- 
ment expects that civilians next year will 
have more to eat than this year, possibly 
more, on the average, than in the record 
year 1944. For high-income consumers, 
well above the average, abundance will re- 
turn gradually, and will not be complete 
until supply catches up with purchasing 
power. In 1944, it was unusually wide- 
spread purchasing power plus large sup- 
‘plies that pushed average consumption 
to a record 11 per cent above the prewar 
years, 1935-39, but still left high-income 
groups feeling a squeeze under rationing. 

This year, consumption per person will 
average about 9 per cent above the pre- 
war level, though, in the current quar- 
ter, consumption may reach 15 per cent 
above the prewar amount. U.S. civilians 
in 1946 may expect a quantity and va-, 
riety of food capable of providing 3,500 
calories per day per person, or slightly 
above 1945, well above the prewar 3,250, 
and probably double the calories available 
to civilians in much of Europe. 

Over-all food prospects for 1946, thus, 
should please U.S. civilians. But not all 
commodities will be in equally generous 
supply. Sugar will continue under ration, 
probably throughout the year. Fats and 
oils may be subject to unofficial rationing 
by the retailer. Item by item: 

Beef will be available as amply as it 
has been since war ended. Consumption 
this year will average 55 pounds pét pér- 
Son, 45 ti prewar years. he 1946 average 
might be one or two pounds higher. If 
beef subsidies end early in 1946, as likely, 
more of the better grades will come to 
market, though at higher prices. 

Veal now is in sufficient supply to allow 
each consumer 11 pounds a year. The pre- 
war rate was § pounds. The il-pound rate 
will continue in 1946. 

Lamb and mutton. Sheep on farms next 
spring will be about 25 per cent below the 
peak of recent years, because ranchers 
have not been able to hire enough shep- 
herds. So, instead of consuming 7 pounds 
of lamb and mutton, as in 1945, the aver- 
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age consumer next year may not get more 
than 6 pounds, or less than in prewar. 
Pork, however, will make up the defi- 
ciency. It should again be possible before 
long to buy a ham. Consumption of pork 
will rise from this year’s 57 pounds per 
person to a figure close to 70 pounds. 
Poultry. Consumption of chickens this 
year is averaging almost 25 pounds per 
person, and as much is expected in 1946. 
Turkeys will amount to 4 pounds per con- 


fats and oils as a whole, is expected to 
run 10 per cent ahead of supply through 
most of 1946. Consumers, who had 11 
pounds of butter apiece this year, will get 
12 pounds next year, compared with a 

prewar average of almost 17 pounds. 
Lard will be more plentiful next year, 
Consumption per capita averaged 11 
pounds before the war, 11.6 this year, and 
in 1946 may average 14 pounds. Shorten- 
ing, likewise, will be more plentiful next 
year than this, but margarine 














supplies may not change 
much. 
Fruit supplies available 


next year for U.S. civilians 
will be in excess of both 1945 
and prewar. Citrus now is 
rolling to market from Texas 
and Florida in heavy volume. 
Bananas and pineapples will 
once again appear in quan- 
tity, as imports increase by 
20 per cent. Canned fruits 
and fruit juices will be at 27 
pounds per capita in 1946, 
as against 25 this year. 
Vegetables will be abun- 
dant, both fresh and _proc- 
essed. Consumption of canned 
vegetables may reach 45 
pounds per person, compared 
with 34 pounds this year, 
and 31 in prewar years. 
Cereals will be plentiful, 
as during the war. Only pos- 
sible exception is rice, which 
may be needed in the Orient. 

















COME AND GET IT! 


sumer, only half a pound less than in 1945. 

Eggs will be plentiful in 1946, probably 
in surplus early in the year. For 1946 as a 
whole, the average consumer's share will 
amount to 365, éompared with 390 this 
year and 298 before the war. 

Fish will come to market next year in 
larger supply, up 10 to 12 per cent above 
this year. There will be a wider range of 
choice for inland consumers, as transpor- 
tation improves. Consumption may reach 
the prewar rate of 11 pounds per person, 
compared with 9 pounds this year. 

Milk and most of its products will be in 
large supply in 1946. The corner drug 
store should have enough ice cream for all 
customers. There will be more cheese. 
More fluid milk will go into cream. 

Butter, on the other hand, will continue 
in short supply. Demand for butter, as for 


oe a Sugar is the one food re- 


maining on ration. Despite 
some increase in U.S. pro- 
duction, world sugar supplies are smaller 
than since the beginning of the war. Even 
if some part of the sugar hoard uricovered 
in Java reaches the U.S. in 1946, the aver- 
age consumer need not expect an allow- 
ance very much larger than the present 
73 pounds a year, which is well below the 
prewar 96 pounds. Chief reason is that 
Europe, with only half a normal supply, 
must continue to draw heavily on the chief 
source of U.S. supply, the Caribbean areas. 
The food picture sketched in above, 
while promising, will be realized only if 
two things happen: if the weather is aver- 
age, or better, and if U.S. farmers reach 
goals shortly to be announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1946. Acreage 
goals for 1946 will add up to about 295, 
000,000 acres in cultivated crops, not far 
from the 1945 accomplishment. 
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OYS wouldn’t be boys if they 
didn’t climb trees. 


Surely they wouldn’t be lively, red- 
blooded American boys if they 
didn’t hunt out the places where the 
eye can range farthest and the 
greatest plans be made. 


It’s good that they do. For many of 
them will carry into manhood that 
same urge to hunt out the new point 
of view—the fresh slant on things. 


Men with this far view looked 
on the early automobile and saw 
what this chugging, lumbering 
thing could become. 

They built an industry and made 
millions of jobs by doing so. 


Men like this frowned on the old- 
fashioned refrigerator — and 
dreamed up the far tidier, more 
convenient and more efficient elec- 
tric refrigerator. 


ROOM 


with a view 


They added new 

comfort to our 

living — and filled 

many a new pay envelope— because 
they caught this vision. 


Men with this viewpoint look ea- 
gerly into the future now. It is their 
faith—certainly among those here 
in General Motors—that tremen- 
dous possibilities lie ahead. 


Never was there greater need for 
more and better things for more 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS 

FOR MORE PEOPLE 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 

Every Sunday Afternoon 

GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


people—never have we been so well 
equipped to produce them. 


And never—given the needed effort 
to get the wheels rolling — could 
we be so sure of a future filled 
with steady demand for peacetime 
products and steady, good- paying 
jobs for our people. 


Naturally, all this cannot be accom- 
plished by one company. It calls 
for all the effort of all our working 
facilities pulling together. 


But General Motors knows, from 
long history, that jobs increase, 
earning levels go up, standards of 
living rise — when you really put 
your mind to making ‘more and 
better things for ’more people.” 


Count on General Motors to keep 
on working for this above all. 
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This year, the beautiful old Yuletide sentiment — “peace on earth”? — means 
something far more real to most of us than it did at any previous Christmas 
... In this ever-memorable year of 1945, peace is a dearly won and precious 
acquisition we know we must treasure vigilantly . . . And so, as the lights of 
this inspiring Christmas twinkle at our hearthsides s, as carolers sing their 
joyous roundelays and community trees gleam with friendliness, our nation 


hopefully, confidently and resolutely faces the opportunity to shape its destiny. 


* STUDEBAKER kt 


Builder of cars worthy of America’s homes 
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THE TAX FACTOR IN STRIKES: 
A CUSHION FOR EMPLOYERS 


Advantage to Industry in Timing of Shutdowns This Year and Next 


Prospect that Government 
will absorb part of 1946 
losses through refunds 


If present disputes between labor and 
management develop into prolonged 
strikes, both groups promise to enter the 
fray well supplied with cash. From a pure- 
ly financial angle, however, the advantage 
of an early showdown appears to rest with 
industry. This advantage relates in part 
to how the war tax laws work out in prac- 
tice and in part to the financial position 
of corporations. 

Unions, nevertheless, are engaging in 
strikes now rather than later in 1946, when 
reconversion might be more nearly com- 
plete and stoppages more costly to man- 
agement. Official figures show a record 
number of striking workers in October. 
Spreading strikes in the automobile indus- 
try have increased that number. Now a 
threatened steel strike may add nearly 
1,000,000 more workers to strikers’ ranks. 
From one end of the country to the other, 


workers are resorting to strikes to settle 


wage disputes and other grievances. 

Yet there is no evidence that the timing 
of strikes is bringing any particular advan- 
tage to unions, financial or otherwise. In- 
dustry, in fact, appears better able to with- 
stand strikes now than later. 

Excess-profits tax ends December 31. 
Industry thus is under no great pressure 
to produce during the remaining weeks of 
this year, since some of the profits of many 
firms would be subject to this 85.5 per 
cent levy, and all of the profits for other 
firms might be taxed at the 80 per cent 
ceiling on total income. Any reduction of 
earnings this year, therefore, would be 
shared 80 per cent or more by the Govern- 
ment and 20 per cent or less by manage- 
ment. 

Corporation taxes also are scheduled 
to drop 4 percentage points in each bracket 
in 1946 earnings, with a top of 38 per cent. 
By deferring production, industry can look 
forward to a tax advantage of approx- 
imately 50 per cent, which promises to be 
an important income factor to organized 
business. 

Plant shutdowns at present, therefore, 
would seem to be of less concern to man- 
agers than strikes at a later date. Also, 
there are other tax provisions that promise 
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to cushion the effects of strikes that carry 
into next year. 

Tax refunds will be available to all in- 
dustries that suffer losses on operations in 
1946, and to industries that had paid ex- 
cess-profits taxes if they show a smaller 
profit in 1946 than they averaged from 
1937 through 1939. Thus, it is conceivable 


that the United States Treasury actually 
will make out checks to reduce losses 
that business firms might suffer through 
strikes. 

This prospect comes from a complicated 
provision of the tax law known as the 
“carry-back.” All corporations had some 
credit against wartime excess-profits tax, 
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TREASURY: Tax provisions tend to cushion present shocks... 














—Harris & Bwing, Wide World, Owl 


LABOR: Can expect no such cash advantages from the law 
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and only earnings above that credit were 
subject to this heavy levy. Now, if all that 
credit were not needed in one year, the 
unneeded portion could be carried back and 
added to the credit of an earlier year. This 
would reduce the tax paid in the earlier 
year. The carry-back provision applies to 
1946 income, even though the excess-pro- 
fits tax comes off after this year. 

The purpose of the carry-back is two- 
fold: (1) To level out the heavy tax bur- 
den of wartime, and (2) to compensate 
corporations for any extraordinary ex- 
penses met in reconverting to peacetime 
operations. Fundamentally, this was de- 
signed to meet usual expenses and to speed 
production, but there is nothing to prevent 
tax refunds from cushioning corporate 
losses through strikes. 

In addition, actual operating losses can 
be carried back and refunds claimed. 

Tax refunds totaling $1,000,000,000 
are officially forecast as the result of un- 
used credits and loss carry-backs in 1946, 
even with a fairly prosperous business 
climate. If labor disputes should worsen 
that climate, carry-back refunds might be 
substantially greater. 

Additional refunds to corporations are 
expected to come from the sudden ending 
of the war. Many private concerns in- 
stalled war facilities at their own expense 
and were allowed to write off the cost in 
five years, or earlier if war ended. The war 
ended in three years for most such firms, 
so refunds are due from the more rapid 
write-downs. These are expected to amount 
to $1,700,000,000 in 1946. 
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Unions can expect no such cash advan- 
tages from the tax laws. They do gain 
some advantage, however, from the fact 
that their own incomes are exempt from 
federal taxes. No one knows just how 
much labor organizations receive in a year, 
but a partial Treasury report for 1943 in- 
dicated income of $418,300,000 for 28,700 
unions. Disbursements were reported for 
the same year at $346,800,000, indicating 
a possible reserve of $71,500,000. 

Total union reserves at the beginning of 
1945 probably were substantially greater 
than this, but general opinion is that 
American Federation of Labor unions are 
better supplied with funds than Congress 
of Industrial Organizations unions. But it 
is mostly CIO unions that are engaging in 
strikes. No matter how large their strike 
funds, they undoubtedly are dwarfed by 
corporate cash reserves, although Walter 
Reuther of United Auto Workers says his 
union can hold out as long as necessary. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, which keeps tab on corporate activi- 
ties under Chairman Ganson Purcell, gives 
some indication of the size of corpora- 
tion reserves. SEC studies report net 
working capital of all United States cor- 
porations, except banks and _ insurance 
companies, at $48,000,000,000. That is 
almost double the $24,600,000,000 report- 
ed for 1939. 

Corporation reserves, moreover, are 
found to be in a highly liquid condition. 
Cash on June 30, 1945, was reported at 
$23,800,000,000, against which current lia- 
bilities amounted to $1,500,000,000. Net 
liquid assets in 1939 were reported at 
$6,600,000,000—less than a third of the 
present volume. 

These figures are confirmed by Treasury 
estimates, which indicate that $21,300,- 
000,000 of net earnings was retained by 
corporations from 1941 through 1945. This 
represents earnings after taxes and after 
payment of dividends. 

These over-all reports, however, may 
tend to overstate the financial position of 
companies actually involved in _ strikes. 
The reports include wholesale houses, 
stores, trading and service establishments 
as well as manufacturing plants, but it is 
in factories that the strike threat centers. 
Financial information on all manufactur- 
ing corporations for the war period is lack- 
ing, but SEC has made a sample study 
of 837 manufacturers. 

Net working capital of these manufac- 
turing plants was reported at $15,167,- 
000,000 in 1944, against $9,669,000,000 in 
1939. Of this capital, net liquid assets— 
cash minus liabilities and inventories— 
amounted to $5,548,000,000. Net liquid 
assets in 1939 were $3,871,000,000. 

The relation of liquid assets to total 
working capital was 37 per cent in 1944, 
against 40 per cent in 1939. The explana- 
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tion lies in the increase in inventories from 
$5,798,000,000 in 1939 to $9,619,000,000 in 
1944, but the risk of inventory losses is 
believed to be less today than in 1939. 
The current shortage of goods promises to 
support firm prices in the months ahead, 
and Government contracts were written 
in this war to guard against the collapse in 
inventory values of war materials that 
followed the war of 1914-1919. 

Capital reserves have been set aside 
by industry primarily to meet reconver- 
sion expenses and future high taxes. Now 
that tax prospects have become more defi- 
nite and war contracts are canceled, these 
reserves would be translated into plant 
and equipment in the normal course of 
events. 

However, if strikes force prolonged shut 
downs, these reserves, like tax refunds, 
could be used to float companies through 
the crisis. Thus, industry appears to have 
far more financial strength than labor 
unions. 

Industry’s situation might have become 
somewhat more vulnerable had unions 
waited until late in 1946 to enforce theif 
demands. The prospect of substantial tax 
refunds is likely to disappear after 1946 
Cash reserves probably would be reduced 
through the expansion of plants and iF 
stallation of new equipment. Finally, 
strikes at a later date might have bee 
settled more quickly because of the at 
vantage to competitors, but today stop- 
pages and threatened stoppages in st 
and suppliers’ plants affect all competitors 
alike. 
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Our Role in China’s Turmoil: 


Pressure for Liberal Regime 


Official Dissension Over Efficiency of Chiang Kai-shek’s Rule 


Gen. Marshall's objective 
of trying to avert full-scale 
Nationalist-Communist war 


The turmoil in China is blowing off the 
lid that has kept back the long-withheld 
story of America’s activities there. It is 
throwing new light on the commitments of 
the U.S. to support the Nationalist Gov- 
emment of China. And it is revealing 
America’s growing stake in the Orient. 

How far, and in what manner, the 
United States should go in carrying out 
those commitments and in developing that 
stake is the real question that underlies 
the present tumult in Washington. Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley resigned as Am- 
bassador to China to bring that question 
dramatically into the foreground. General 
of the Army George C. Marshall is going 
to China as President Truman’s special 
representative to try to solve it. 

Confusion surrounds the whole issue. 
General Hurley is being lambasted in 
Congress for supporting the Chiang Kai- 
shek Government. The General says Ameri- 
can foreign policy is being knifed by its 
own career diplomats in the field. And 
civil war is dangerously close in China, 





MARSHALL AND TRUMAN 
Unity in China is the goal... 
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with American soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines caught in the middle. A constitu- 
tional convention, first planned for a year 
after the war, then called for Nov. 6, 1945, 
now has been postponed until next May. 
In the confusion, many of the realities of 
the situation are forgotten. 

The real job that General Marshall is 
going to China to do breaks down into two 
sections. He is going to watch over the 
aid the U.S. gives the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in disarming the Japanese still in 
China. And he will endeavor to bring the 
two opposing factions in China together 
into a united Chinese Government. 

The hope still is to avoid anything like 
a full-scale civil war in China. But the 
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—Cargill in Schenectady Gazette 


DISPLACED PERSON 


process of negotiating a peaceful settle- 
ment will be long and tedious. The Com- 
munists have deep-seated distrusts of the 
Chiang Government. Not even the most 
thoroughgoing defenders of the Chiang 
Government contend that it is very demo- 
cratic in operation. All sorts of land and 
economic reforms are wanted. But the 
stake of America in obtaining a settle- 
ment is high. 

America’s stake. High Government 
officials feel that this is the first real 
postwar test of American diplomacy. They 





think the whole world is watching the 
United States to see if it will meet that 
test, or will shy away from it and leave 
China to be torn apart by the old-line 
foreign imperialists on the one hand, and 
by the Communists on the other. 

These officials believe that only by back- 
ing the Nationalist Government and help- 
ing to create a united China can the 
United States be certain uf having a 
friend in the Orient. In view of the back- 
ing that this country has given the Na- 
tionalist Government during the war, these 
men do not think that a Government con- 
trolled by the Chinese Communists would 
be certain to be a hard and fast friend of 
the United States. 

On the one side of China lie British, 
Dutch and French-dominated areas. On 
the other stands Russia. A weak China 
might fall prey to either of these. But a 
strong and united China, friendly to the 
U.S., is regarded by many high American 
officials as a potent factor in the creation 
of stable conditions in the Far East. More- 
over, a China friendly to the U.S. might 
be expected to vote with the U.S. in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

Disagreements over China. A strong, 
united China is the stake for which Ameri- 
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THE DRAGON’S LONG TAIL 


ca is playing. How important it is regarded 
is demonstrated by the fact that General 
Marshall, the topmost planner and strate- 
gist of the war, is being sent to China to 
‘ work out a settlement. The General is 
picking his own staff. He takes with him 
the rank of a five-star general, and full 
backing of President Truman and Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes. And a restate- 
ment of the American policy to support the 
Nationalist Government is being made. 

General Marshall does not go with any 
feeling that the Nationalist Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek is perfect. He is 
thoroughly familiar with its weaknesses. 
He knows about the Lend-Lease equip- 
ment that was sent to China, and which 
showed up in the black market. He is 
familiar with the struggles that Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell had with the men in 
the Chiang Government who fought the 
war with an eye to personal gain. Quite a 
few of those problems were passed along 
to General Marshall to grapple with. 

Most of those stories were bottled up 
during the war. There were occasions when 
American generals were so aggrieved that 
they brought in American newspapermen 
and had the stories written. But the 
stories were throttled. 

The realities of this situation were 
what caused President Roosevelt to throw 
his support so strongly behind the Na- 
tionalist Government. When General Hur- 
ley was sent to China, at a time during 
the war when there was grave doubt that 
China would be able to keep going, his 
primary instruction was to prevent the 
collapse of the Chiang Government. Over 
a long and perilous route, a driblet of sup- 
plies was kept moving into China. 

At that time, even if the United States 
had wished desperately to provide arms 
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for the Communists, it would have been 
a virtual impossibility to have gotten those 
arms in appreciable amounts to the scat- 
tered guerrilla bands. At one of the far- 
thest-inland bases of American bombers, it 
took 95 gallons of gasoline to bring in 
from India five gallons that might be 
used in putting bombers into the air from 
that base. And this base was 300 miles 
south of the Communist-held areas of 
North China. 

Thus, whatever suspicions Mr. Roose- 
velt might have had of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
governmental philosophy, the Nationalist 
Government was the only agency that the 
late President could use to try to keep 
China in the war. He was familiar with 
the reports tet the Chiang Government 
represented thte landlords, and that the 
Communist Government was more active 
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in relieving the economic ills of the Chinese 
people. 

American opinion, cognizant of the 
stories that were coming back from China, 
was divided. It still is, in and out of the 
State Department. Most of those familiar 
with conditions in China say that the so- 
called Communists are not really Com- 
munist in practice, though many of their 
leaders are true Communists. 

Informed American officials would like 
to see many of the ideas that have been 
put into practice by the Chinese Com- 
munists grafted into the governmental 
setup of the Nationalists. These include 
the creation of schools, reform of the land- 
rent system, and similar social and eco- 
nomic changes. 

Quite a few Americans who were fa- 
miliar with conditions in China argued 
during the war that the United States was 


backing the wrong side. They contended 
that the Communists came closer to being 
a people’s movement. This feeling caused 
the divided and weak support that General 
Hurley complained of. 

The first task of General Marshall will 
be to aid in disarming the million Japanese 
who still are in China. They are strewn 
over wide areas. The U.S. is committed 
to this job and American arms, planes, 
ships and men are being used in the task, 

One fear is that Japanese arms will fall 
into the hands of the Chinese Communists 
of Mao Tse-tung. If so, the Chinese ciyj] 
war will grow into formidable proportions, 
Then General Marshall’s task of bringing 
the two, big, fighting factions together into 
one unified Government would be made 
much more difficult, if not impossible. 

Moreover, the Chinese Communists 
stand straight across the road of the 
Nationalists into Manchuria, China’s store- 
house of raw materials. China needs Man- 
churia if it is to become a self-sufficient 
nation. Already, the Russians are moving 
out of some areas of Manchur.a, and the 
Nationalists fear that the Communists 
will move in behind the departing Rus- 
sians. ‘ 

These are the suspicions and hatreds in 
which General Marshall will work for a 
unified and democratic China. His aim 
will be to work through the Nationalist 
Government to reach an agreement by 
which China’s Government will be trans- 
formed into one more broadly representa- 
tive of all elements, including the Com- 
munists and the democratic groups. 

After these changes are made, the 
United States will stand ready to supply 
equipment, engineers, materials, military 
advisers—and money. But this Govern- 
ment wants to see some changes first. 























—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 
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| epponae: BREAD through most of the Central 
and Eastern half of the United States, General 
Baking Company operates 3,700 Ford Trucks out of 
their large number of big bakeries. You may be sure 
it wasn’t anybody’s whim, but strict cost-accounting, 
that put those sturdy, thrifty Fords to work in this great 
fleet. A General Baking Company official sums it up 
this way: 

“We standardize on Ford Trucks because, first of all, 
the original cost is right. Second, Ford parts are easy 
to get. Third, the cost of maintenance is lower.” 

Those plain facts are the reasons why, year after 
year, official registrations show more Ford Trucks on 
the road than any other trucks in existence. 

The advanced Ford Trucks being built today, in large 
quantities, bring you traditional Ford economy, reli- 
ability and stamina in greater measure than ever, en- 
hanced by many important engineering advancements. 
Your Ford Dealer will be happy to tell you all about 
these added Ford Truck advantages. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
ON THE ROAD! 


“We know 3,700 reasons why,’ says 
General Baking Company 





FORD ADVANCED TRUCK ENGINEERING - 


MORE ECONOMY + MORE ENDURANCE « EASIER SERVICING | 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy 
rod bearings, more enduring than ever in severe service - NEW aluminum 
alloy cam-ground pistons with 4 rings each, for oil economy + BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED rear bearing oil seal - NEW 
longer-lived valve springs - NEW improvements in cooling - NEW efficiency 
in lubrication - Far-reaching advancements 


in ignition + in carburetion - 


in ease and economy of servicing operations. 

IMPORTANT FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy accessibility for low- 
cost maintenance + Universal service facilities > Heavy-duty front axle « 
Extra-sturdy full-floating rear axle with pinion straddle-mounted on 3 
large roller bearings - 3 axle ratios available - 2-speed axle available 
at extra cost - Powerful hydraulic brakes, exceptionally large cast drums ° 
Long-lived needle bearing universal joints > Rugged 4-speed transmission 


with NEW internal reverse lock. 


FORD TRUCKS 
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it TRUCK-ENGINEERED 


TRUCK-BUILT «© BY TRUCK MEN 
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OUR PREWAR WEAKNESS IN PACIFIC: © 
THE STORY BEHIND PEARL HARBOR 


Nation‘s Reluctance to Strengthen Forces in Years of Aggression 


Decade of appropriations 
aimed at confining defense 
to Western Hemisphere 


From the steadily growing mass of testi- 
mony developed by the joint committee 
of Congress investigating Pearl Harbor, 
these basic points are clear: 

Highest military officials of this 
nation were caught by surprise, with 
the most vital flank of the U.S. de- 
fense system in the Pacific left ex- 
posed, even though these officials were 
fully aware that war was inevitable 
and imminent. 

Although the drift obviously was 
toward war, and although that drift 
grew more and more rapid after May, 
1940, this country still was poorly 
prepared for war when attack came 
18 months later. 

The Pearl Harbor committee, with its 
Republican and its Democratic Senators 
and Representatives, has centered its at- 
tention upon the Pearl Harbor attack 
itself. There has been little examination, 
to date, into the facts and figures of the 
effort this country had made, through its 
appropriations and its decisions on na- 
tional policy, to get set for trouble. In- 
stead, the investigating committee seems 
to have been more interested in trying to 





find out whether Pearl Harbor was baited 
with the U.S. fleet to invite attack, and 
whether the United States tried to pre- 
cipitate war by an ultimatum to Japan. 
On those points, these conclusions appear 
to be established: 
President Roosevelt was striving, 
under urging of his military advisers, 

















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


HEAVE, HO! 


—U. S. Navy 


PEARL HARBOR—THE DAY OF FIRE 


to stall Japan, not to precipitate attack, 

Top officials of this country, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary, were so con- 
vinced that Japan was going to do her 
attacking southward toward the Phil- 
ippines and beyond into Malaya and 

Java that they were caught off guard 

in Hawaii. 

Lacking in the testimony . before the 
Congress committee investigating Pearl 
Harbor is a detailed accounting of the 
preparation that this country actually 
made to defend herself in a period when 
Japan obviously was building her strength 
in the Pacific and when Germany ob- 
viously was extending her sway in Eu- 
rope. The facts of the matter bear di- 
rectly upon the readiness of the U.S, 
to meet attack. Those facts, from the of- 
ficial record, give the following picture: 

Before 1939 calendar year, the United 
States Government did relatively little to 
improve the nation’s defenses. In the fiscal 
year that began in July, 1932, the Army 
appropriation was only $350,000,000, with 
$25,000,000 for the Air Corps. The Navy 
appropriation was $330,000,000. This was 
after Japan had invaded Manchuria. Dur- 
ing the two following years, the Army ap- 
propriation was cut to $277,000,000 and 
$281,000,000, while the Navy appropria- 
tion was slashed to $310,000,000 and then 
to $289,000,000. For the Navy, however, 
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.«« the torch was lit when Japan invaded Manchuria 
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PREWAR GUAM—AN UNFORTIFIED BASE 
... the defense dollars came too late 


the cuts were more than offset by the 
fact that, in 1933, President Roosevelt 
had allocated $238,000,000 of public works 
money for the construction of 32 Navy 
ships in that and subsequent years. 

Defense appropriations increased grad- 
ually from 1935 on, until in 1938—for the 
fiscal period that began in July of that 
year—the Army was receiving $531,000,- 
000, or nearly double the small amount of 
1934. The Army Air Corps received $71,- 
000,000. The Navy received $625,000,000, 
out of which its air arm was allotted about 
$22,000,000. In this period, the Bureau 
of the Budget made some substantial, but 
not sensational, reductions in appropria- 
tions requested by the Army and Navy. 
Congress in some years made slight further 
reductions. 

During this period, appropriations for 
defense rose to $1,227,000,000 a year. It 
was in this period that the nation spent 
around $2,000,000,000 annually on relief 
and public works. 

In 1939 calendar year, some vital de- 
cisions were made. This was the year in 
which war started in Europe. In that year, 
Congress did two things. It increased the 
total Army and Navy appropriations to 
$1,796,000,000. At the same time, although 
it approved most of a program for the 
establishment or strengthening of 14 air 
and submarine bases, it decided against im- 
proving the defenses of Wake and Guam. 

For Guam, $5,000,000 had been asked 
by the Administration for harbor improve- 
ments, which could have laid the basis for 
fortification, as recommended late in 1938 
by the Navy Board headed by Admiral 
Arthur S. Hepburn. That report had point- 
ed out that a strong advanced fleet base 
at Guam would assure “practical immu- 
nity of the Philippines against hostile at- 
tack in force,” and that such fortifica- 
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tion “would reduce to its simplest terms 
the defense of Hawaii and the continental 
coast of the United States.” 

But congressional opponents of the 
Guam appropriation argued that the na- 
tion’s defense line in the Pacific should 
be established at the 180th meridian, thus 
restricting the area to be defended to the 
Western Hemisphere. That line runs west 
of Midway Island, but east of Guam and 
Wake. Minority members of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee presented a sep- 
arate report on Guam alone, which said: 
“Although the work is of a minor nature 
and the Navy Department has definitely 
declared that there is no present intention 
to seek further naval improvement at 
Guam, it is obvious that this work is the 
first and essential step to the ultimate 
fortification.” 

Opponents of the Guam item held that 
establishment of a strong base there would 
constitute extension of the nation’s de- 
fense system outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, would antagonize Japan, and 
might provoke war. This view finally 
prevailed in Congress. 

The over-all increases granted by Con- 
gress in 1939 were less by $100,000,000 
than what the services had requested, and 
$77,000,000 less than what the Bureau of 
the Budget had approved. For the Army 
Air Corps, Congress allowed only $186,- 
000,000, whereas the Bureau of the Budget 
had approved $204,000,000. Thus, the 
picture, even after war had broken out in 
Europe, was one of cautious requests for 
expansion by the Army and Navy and re- 
sistance by Congress to any steps that 
might get U.S. into the war. 

The 1940 calendar year brought a 
sweeping change, in response to the Ger- 
man conquests of Norway. Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and France. Opposition 


to defense appropriations melted away. 
For the fiscal year that began in July, 
1940, the Army and Navy appropriations 
totaled $12,111,000,000. Congress even 
gave the Army $442,000,000 more than 
the Bureau of the Budget had approved. 

President Roosevelt, in May, 1940, had 
asked for airplane production at a rate of 
50,000 planes a year. For a start on this 
program, Congress appropriated $2,172,- 
000,000, which was $58,000,000 more than 
the Bureau of the Budget had requested. 

By 1941, mass production of war mate- 
rials was under way. In March of that 
year, Congress finally authorized the forti- 
fication of Guam. Defense appropriations 
for the 1941-42 fiscal year, enacted previ- 
ous to December, 1941, totaled $19,756,- 
000,000. 

But Congress still was trimming any 
items that seemed to anticipate fighting 
outside the Western Hemisphere. For ex- 
ample, the Army had asked $1,347,000,000 
for antitank and antiaircraft guns, but, in 
August of 1941, four months before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Congress cut this 
amount to $750,000,000, because the larger 
appropriation appeared to anticipate a 
“second AEF.” 

In June, 1941, the aircraft industry pro- 
duced around 1,500 planes, three times as 
many as in May, 1940. Still the Navy had 
only 3,260 planes and the Army around 
4,000—about the same number they had 
the previous year. The reason was that a 
big percentage of the new planes being 
produced was being sent to England. Ger- 
many was considered the main enemy, not 
Japan. That fact explains why, in spite of 
the big defense program that had been 
under way for 18 months, there were so 
few planes at Pearl Harbor and other 
Pacific points when the Japanese struck 
on Dec. 7, 1941. 

The real story of Pearl Harbor, thus, 
may be read in what the nation did and 
did not do about its defenses in the 10 
years that elapsed from the time the Japa- 
nese invaded Manchuria until they at- 
tacked Hawaii. For the lack of prepared- 
ness, the Army, Navy, White House, Con- 
gress and the public all shared to a greater 
or lesser extent in the responsibility. 





The Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
mittee: As shown on the front cover: Left 
to right, seated: Senator Brewster, (Rep., 
Me.), Senator Barkley (Dem., Ky.), 
Representative Cooper (Dem., Tenn.) 
and Senator George (Dem., Ga.). Stand- 
ing: Representative Clark (Dem., N.C.), 
Senator Ferguson (Rep., Mich.), Senator 
Lucas (Dem., Iil.), Representative Keefe 
(Rep., Wis.), Representative Murphy 
(Dem., Pa.), Representative Gearhart 
(Rep., Calif.). 
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POWER-CLASH THREAT IN IRAN: 
‘BIG THREE’ RIVALRY OVER OIL 


Desire of Britain, Russia and U. S. for Air Bases in Middle East 


Resistance of Teheran 
to southward spread 
of Moscow’s influence 


The troubles of Iran, a little country 
halfway around the globe, are a new cause 
of worry for the U.S. Those troubles 
threatened to become the focus of a power 
clash involving Russia and Britain as well. 
They may provide one of the first tests 
of the ability of the United Nations Or- 
ganization to stabilize the peace. 

Iran, like Germany and Austria, is a 
spot where military forces of all three 
powers have bumped into one another. 
Across that country the U.S. operated a 
great supply route during the war, moving 
‘billions of dollars’ worth of Lend-Lease 
goods by rail and truck to Russia. It is 
from Iran and neighboring areas that the 
world gets much of its supply of oil. 

Immediate cause of concern is an 
uprising in Azerbaijan, a province in 
Northern Iran adjoining Russia and in- 
cluded in the zone occupied by the Rus- 
sian Army. The Government of Iran, 
claiming that Russian troops have pre-, 
vented its own troops from moving in to 
quell the revolt, has appealed to the 
United States for aid. 

What U.S. is doing. In response to 
that request, this country has sent a note 
to Russia proposing that all three powers 
get their troops out of Iran by January 1, 
instead of March 2, as previously agreed. 
Announcement is made that, in any case, 
this Government will withdraw its own 
troops by January 1. Since only 6,000 U.S. 
troops out of the peak strength of 28,000 
still are in Iran, this does not-involve a 
large-scale movement. It does mean, how- 
ever, that U.S. air bases at Ahwaz and 
Bandar Shahpur will have to be aban- 
doned and some U.S. property may have 
to remain in Iran. 

What Russia is doing. Russia, with 
forces in Iran estimated at 80,000 to 100,- 
000, is keeping tight control of matters in 
her occupation zone. Iranian officials claim 
that weapons were distributed to the 
Azerbaijan rebels from Russian trucks. 
They also charge that Russia has shut off 
the movement of food from Northern Iran 
to the southern part of the country. Since 
outsiders are not allowed to move in and 
out of the Russian zone without special 
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PIPE LINE THROUGH THE IRANIAN DESERT 
. . . Russian interests seem te lie deeper 


permission, these charges remain unveri- 
fied. In Moscow, Russian officials say the 
whole affair has been “exaggerated,” and 
no threat to Iran’s sovereignty is involved. 

What Britain is doing. Britain, whose 
forces in Iran probably match those of 
Russia, is letting the United States take 
the lead in forcing the issue. Like the 
U. S., Britain has sent a note to Russia, 


suggesting that the movement of Iranian 
troops not be impeded. The British, how- 
ever, have made no offer to withdraw 
their own troops by January 1. What 
they do in this respect probably will de 
pend on Russia’s action. 

All these moves and countermoves raise 
a question as to why so much importance 
is attached to what is going on in that re 
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BRITISH AND RUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN IRAN 
- the U. S. was asked to take the lead 
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mote corner of the earth. Answers to that 
question are given in what follows. 

Iran: Operated by U.S. One big rea- 
son for American concern is that Iran, 
for the last two years, has been virtually 
a U.S.-operated country. At British urg- 
ing, American missions were sent to guide 
the Iranian Government in military mat- 
ters and in matters of finance, agriculture, 
police administration and public health. 
Members of these missions, however, are 
said to be disappointed in the results they 
have achieved, and they may be with- 
drawn soon. 

British-Russian rivalry. British motive 
in wanting Iran’s affairs in American 
hands rather than their own, it was re- 
ported, was to avoid a wartime clash with 
Russia. For more than 100 years, Britain 
and Russia had been rivals in that part 
of the world. To Britain, Iran represents 
an important link in her life line to India, 
Malaya and Australia. To Russia, Iran is 
a possible outlet to the warm water of 
the Indian Ocean. In 1907, the two powers 
partitioned the country, then called Persia, 
into two spheres of influence. Russia was 
in the north, Britain in the south, and 
there was a no man’s land between. After 
the Russian Revolution, Britain became 
dominant in Iran, but during the war just 
closed Russia again began asserting her- 
self there. Now the old British-Russian 
rivalry over Iran is flaring up anew. 

The new rivalry over oil. Bulking 
large in the present picture is the ques- 
tion of access to Iran’s oil. Britain for 
many years has depended largely on this 
oil, acquired through the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., to operate her Navy. Two Ameri- 
can firms, Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Sinclair, had concessions in Iran in the 
1920s, and another firm, the Ameranian 
Oil Co., had a concession in the 1930s. 
None of these concessions was developed, 
however. A year ago, when the Iranian 
Government was about to grant new con- 
cessions in Southern Iran to American 
companies, Russia suddenly asked for an 
oil concession in Northern Iran. The 
Iranian Government then announced that 
no new concessions would be granted to 
anyone until after the war. There are ru- 
mors that the Russians have taken advan- 
tage of their occupation of Northern Iran 
to do some drilling for oil, so as to be in 
position to bargain later. This whole ques- 
tion of disposal of Iran’s oil remains to be 
settled, and is regarded as one of the most 
delicate of those facing the Big Three powers. 

The question of air bases is still an- 
other ground for Big Three rivalry in Iran. 
British and American air routes to India 
and the Far East cross that country, and 
landing fields there are considered essen- 
tial. Even though the U.S. abandons her 
wartime military air bases in Iran, perma- 
nent rights to commercial landing fields 
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probably will be sought. These may be re- 
garded by Russia as a threat to her own 
security, especially in the new atomic age. 
What does Russia really want? Be- 
cause of these various grounds for rivalry, 
American officials are trying to find the 
answer to the riddle of Russian strategy 
in the present uprising in Azerbaijan. One 
possibility is that the people of Iranian 
Azerbaijan may be encouraged to unite 
with the Soviet republic of the same name 
to the north, just as Russia is encouraging 
the Armenians of Eastern Turkey to unite 
with the Soviet republic of Armenia 
nearby. But the more generally accepted 
theory is that Russia’s immediate aim is io 
foster regional autonomy in Azerbaijan, 
with a view to getting a government more 
friendly to her in Iran as a whole, 


Such an aim would fit in with Russia’s 
pressure on Turkey for bases along the 
Dardanelles and her efforts to build up 
a protective belt of friendly governments 
in Eastern Europe. It is pointed out that, 
with a friendly government in Iran, Russia 
will have little trouble in getting the oil 
concessions she wants and an eventual out- 
let to the Indian Ocean. 

These Russian aims cannot be realized, 
however, without running head on into 
British and American interests in Iran. 
Thus, Iran becomes one more potential 
zone of conflict between U.S.-Britain and 
Russia. And the Iranian question promises 
to be one of the first that will be aired in 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions when it holds its first meeting in 
January. 
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Plan to Lower Farm Prices: 
Shift From Parity Formula 


Proposal for Direct Government Guarantee of Minimum Income 


. 


Mr. Anderson‘s advocacy 
of return to competition 
in marketing of products 


What amounts to a revolution in Gov- 
ernment policy affecting agriculture is be- 
ing proposed by the Truman Administra- 
tion. The »roposal is that the Govern- 
ment shift away from a policy of guaran- 
teed high prices coupled with production 
control toward a policy of prices fixed 
more largely by competition. The assump- 
tion is that lower prices would encourage 
large consumption, thereby lessening the 
need for production control. 

Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is proposing this change in basic 
policy to farm groups. The proposal con- 
flicts with bills in Congress designed to 
force farm prices higher by redefining 
“parity” and then to require the Govern- 
ment to support farm prices at 90 per 
cent of this higher “parity.” It is concern 
over the Government’s problem of ful- 
filling price-support guarantees tied to 
present parity levels that is causing Mr. 
Anderson to come forward now with his 
conception of a revised farm policy for 
the postwar period. 

The proposal. What Mr. Anderson, 
speaking for the Administration, proposes: 

Revive competition by abandoning 
Government guarantee of prices at levels 
above the market. Let imarket prices be 
determined by supply and demand. When 
prices drop, let efficient producers protect 
themselves by increased efficiency. Help 
inefficient producers shift to other crops, 
or out of farming. 

Stimulate consumption at home and 
abroad by volume production at prices 
that will move the goods, so long as prices 
do not drop to depression levels. Meet 
world prices on an export crop like cot- 
ton by low-cost, high-quality production, 
without export subsidies. In the domestic 
market, let competitive prices move vol- 
ume production into consumption, supple- 
mented when necessary by some form of 
food-stamp plan for low-income families. 

Let production depend on the weather 
and on the decisions of individual pro- 
ducers, both with respect to what to grow 
and how much to grow. 

Make payments to 


farmers, when 


necessary, to keep farm incomes at ade- 


quate levels and to induce desired farm 
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adjustments, such as shifts out of cotton 
in high-cost areas. 

All this »oints to a farm policy in which 
competitive prices would have more to say, 
the Government less, in determining U. S. 
farm output. This would be a sharp re- 
versal of present policy, in effect since 1933. 

Effect of bills. Many farm Congress- 
men, however, would cling to present pol- 
icy and build a high superstructure on it. 
Farm bills now under discussion in Con- 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ANDERSON 
. . - it amounts to a revolution 


gress, in contrast to the Anderson proposal, 
would tend to have the following effect: 

Higher parity, with Government-sup- 
ported prices moving up as parity moves 
up, would result. Parity, reflecting changes 
in the farmer’s cost of production, would 
move up in response to higher city wages 
and prices. Some Congressmen would re- 
define parity to include farm wages, which 
would send parity up another 30 per cent. 
As parity moves higher, prices would also 
move higher, since under existing law the 
Government is committed to supporting 
most farm prices at 90 per cent of parity. 

Increased production would flow from 
the higher prices and Government guar- 
antees to keep them high. The Govern- 
ment, to make good its guarantee, would 
have to stand ready to store or otherwise 
handle the increased production. 








Decreased consumption, if there wer 
no corresponding rise in consumer pup 
chasing power, would be another conse 
quence of higher farm prices. Consume 
subsidies, used during the war to keep 
farm prices down and consumption up, 
are now being removed. 

Control of acreage and _ production, 
finally, would be necessary to deal with 
the surpluses built up by increased pre 
duction and decreased consumption. 































—Harris & Ewing 







This adds up to a farm policy of high 
prices guaranteed by the Government. 
The Anderson proposal, by contrast, at 
vocates competitive prices with Gover 
ment support only at lower price level. 

The immediate Washington argumeit, 
however, revolves around the yardstick 
which the Government uses to tell whether 
farm prices are high or low. This yardstick 
is called parity. 5 

Parity is thus the key to change in fam 
policy. To see how parity works, consider 
the case of the cotton farmer: 

Parity for cotton today is 22 cents 4 
pound. But in the base period from whieh 
parity is figured, 1909-14, cotton brought 
only 12 cents. Why the jump from 12 
22 cents a pound? 

The answer is that farmers’ costs of li 
ing and production have gone up more 
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THE FARMER GOES TO MARKET 
Supply and demand would determine prices... 


than the price of cotton when both are 
figured from a 1909-14 base. It is this re- 
htionship between farm costs and farm 
prices that the parity formula attempts 
to measure, In 1909-14, the farmer could 
pav t's bills with the return on 12-cent 
cotton and make money. Today he pays 
more for many of the things he buys, and 
he buys more taings than he did 30 years 
ago. These higher costs, recorded in the 
parity index, result in higher parity; in 
this case, 22 cents a pound. 

It happens that 22 cents now is not 
oly parity for cotton but also the market 
price. It is the market price because the 
Government buys and sells cotton at that 


price. But, when the parity formula was 
first written into law, back in 1933, cot- 
ton parity was 16 cents, whereas the mar- 
ket price was only 8 cents. To reach the 
parity goal the Government paid farmers 
to plow under some of their cotton, then 
to control acreage and marketings. In ad- 
dition, the Government loaned money to 
cotton farmers, first <t 10 cents a pound, 
later at 12 cents, and so on up to the 
present rate of 22 cents. 

What Secretary Anderson now sees is 
that these Government measures of the 
1930s neither controlled production nor 
stimulated consumption. Actually, cotton 
farmers, in response to higher prices, raised 
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THE CONSUMER AT THE MARKET 
. «. and consumption would be stimulated 
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more cotton per acre on fewer acres. At 
the same time, Government-guaranteed 
prices, fixed higher than the free market, 
permitted rayon to invade cotton’s do- 
mestic market and foreign producers to 
absorb more of the world market. So 
11,000,000 bales of American cotton still 
are looking for a market. 

Prospect of surpluses across the board 
in agriculture does not appeal to the 
Truman Administration. As it is, the U.S. 
farm plant is producing one third more 
than before the war. When Europe’s ab- 
normal need for food imports ends, prob- 
ably after next year’s harvests, Agriculture 
officials look for serious surplus trouble. 

The way out, Mr. Anderson now be- 
lieves, is to modernize the parity yard- 
stick so that it more nearly reflects com- 
petitive prices. Under full employment, 
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COTTON 
+» - @ modernized yardstick? 


farm income at prices 15 per cent below 
today’s would still be -double that of 
1935-39. Since farm population is down to 
a record low, income per capita would re- 
main high. This is the time, Mr. Ander- 
son feels, to shift from high, guaranteed 
prices to lower, competitive prices, sup- 
plemented when necessary by Government 
payments. 

Once again, therefore, the farm prob- 
lem is coming up over the horizon. It will 
become a national issue in 1946 or 1947 at 
the latest. Meanwhile, the Government is 
committed to support prices for two years 
more, or three 1f Congress does not declare 
the war officially terminated before Jan- 
uary 1 next. The problem is to devise a 
new policy before the Government’s com- 
mitment expires. Secretary Anderson’s pro- 
posal is offered as the Administration’s 
solution. ; 
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FUTURE OF LABOR CONTROLS 


Reluctance in Senate to Penalize Walkouts That Violate Contracts 


Sparse support in Congress 
for fact-finding machinery 
or compulsory arbitration 


Ideas for dealing with the growing strike 
problem are being revived in Congress. 
These ideas are to be pushed in the face 
of opposition from the White House to en- 
actment of antistrike legislation. Their re- 
vival is prompted by failure of the Presi- 
dent’s ‘Labor-Management Conference to 
agree on machinery for settling disputes. 

Proposals now being advanced and their 
prospect for passage include the following: 

Punishing strikers. Legislation before 
the House of Representatives provides 
new curbs. Unions violating no-strike pro- 
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—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
READY FOR HARNESSING 
The milder approach... 


visions of contracts would lose collective- 
bargaining rights for a year, and employ- 
ers claiming damages as a result of such 
strikes could sue unions and members. 
The mood of Congress is such that a 
measure of this kind might muster enough 
votes to pass the House, but it is not likely 
to clear the Senate, where there is less sen- 
timent for drastic curbs on labor. Many 
legislators who believe that some antistrike 
legislation is desirable will not support this 
bill. They argue, as does the Administra- 
tion, that it might contribute to strikes. 


These legislators say no union, with such | 


a law on the books, would consent to writ- 
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ing a no-strike provision into a contract. 

This proposal is contained in legislation 
calling for repeal of the Smith-Connally 
Act, an antistrike measure enacted during 
the war when the country became alarmed 
over strikes in the coal mines. Thus, Con- 
gress is being asked to repeal one anti- 
strike law and enact another. 

Strike votes. The Government appar- 
ently is to be relieved of the task of taking 
strike votes for unions, a job handed the 
National Labor Relations Board by the 
Smith-Connally Act. This is likely to be 
done by cancelling appropriations made to 
NLRB for conducting such votes, whether 
Congress repeals the Smith-Connally Act 
or not. 

Plant seizure. Presidential authority 
to seize strike-bound plants during war- 
time also is derived from the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. This power, though used spar- 
ingly by President Truman since the end 
of the war, is nevertheless the only real 
weapon the Government now has to stop 
strikes. For that reason, the Administra- 
tion is not too eager to lose this power, 
which will go if the Smith-Connally Act 
is repealed. The Second War Powers Act 
also provides seizure power, but without 
penalties against strikers. 

There is another type of legislative pro- 
posal, however, that is likely to be pushed, 
now that the Labor-Management Con- 
ference has produced no machinery for 
adjusting disputes. That is the type of 


proposal that would set up a Government’ 


agency to settle disputes after negotiation 
and conciliation fail. Two such plans are 
pending in the Senate. One is the McMa- 
hon plan and the other is the Ball-Burton- 
Hatch plan. What they propose is this: 

The McMahon plan. Senator Mc- 
Mahon (Dem.), of Connecticut, is author 
of a mediation and arbitration proposal 
that provides three steps for handling dis- 
putes. A new Conciliation and Mediation 
Division would be created within the De- 
partment of Labor. It would try, as the 
present U.S. Conciliation Service does, to 
bring employers and unions into agreement. 

This method failing, employers and 
unions in dispute could use the services 
of a United States Board of Arbitration. 
If the parties refused to arbitrate and a 
strike occurred, the President would be em- 
powered to appoint a special Board of In- 
quiry to determine the facts and to pub- 
licize them. 

Though a milder approach than the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch plan, the McMahon 


proposal has failed to rally much support, 
Its passage is doubtful. 4 
The Ball-Burton-Hatch plan. Thig 
calls for drastic revision of the Wagne 
Act and creation of a tribunal with author 
ity to regulate unfair labor practices 
unions as well as employers. It also woul 
establish a Federal Labor Relations Boa 
with authority to mediate disputes, and, i 
the case of strikes that would bring undue 
hardship upon the public, with authori 
to compel parties to submit to arbitration 
This plan departs so radically from presen 
legislative practice in the labor field tha 
it stands no chance of passage in its pre, 
ent form. 
There is no legislative proposal for 
minimizing strikes now before Congres 


od 


—Harris & Ewing — 
SENATOR McMAHON 
... hasn‘t much support ] 


that the Administration is ready to back 
Failure of the Labor-Management Confer 
ence to agree on machinery leaves the 4 
ministration with no effective methe 
other than plant seizure, to control strikes 
What it all adds up to is that the Gov 
ernment now is virtually powerless to § 
strikes in cases where plant seizure is ne 
warranted. If conciliation fails, the onl 
step left is appointment of a fact-findil 
committee to investigate disputes and 
ommend settlements. This, however, is fa 
from providing the solution that Presidem 
Truman expected the Labor-Managememl 
Conference to produce. 
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DISSOLVING THE ‘BIG THREE’? 


Mr. Truman‘s Hope That UNO Will Take Over International Problems 


Warning that inflation and 
strikes threaten progress 
of reconversion at home 


President Truman wants the United Na- 
tions Organization to take the problems 
of the world out of the hands of the Big 
Three. He is opposed to any further mect- 
ings with Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
of Great Britain and Marshal Josef Stalin 
of Russia. In the U.S., the President thinks 
reconversion is well ahead of schedule. But 
he fears the threat of inflation. 

In his single press conference of last 
week, the President presented a_ fresh 
glimpse of his views on many of the ques- 
tions that are uppermost in the public 
mind. As he talked with reporters, Mrs. 
Truman and their daughter, Margaret, sat 
listening. It was the first press conference 
they had attended. 

Appointments. At the outset of the 
comorence, Mr. Truman announced that 
the Office of Defense Transportation was 
t:king over the Great Lakes Towing Co., 
0 Cleveland, because of a labor dispute. 
Then, he disclosed that he was reappoint- 
ing William E. Lee, of Idaho, and William 
J. Patterson, of North Dakota, both of 
them Republicans, to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Truman = an- 
nounced the choice of Lynn U. Stambaugh, 
o! North Dakota, a former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, as a Re- 
publican director of the Export-Import 
Bank board. 

Inflation. Mr. Truman read a statement 
that reconversion had been ahead of sched- 
ule during the first 100 days after V-J 
Day. He said that, despite the good report, 
the nation should keep in mind the fact 
that the difficulties we are facing are just 
as great as they have been at any time in 
the nation’s history. 

The President said his particular fear 
was that inflation would set in. He added 
that we must do everything in our power 
to prevent inflation. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said the danger of deflation was 
not anything like as great as that of infia- 
tion. Mr. Truman explained that he pre- 
sented the report on reconversion prog- 
tess to show that the Administration had 
not been asleep on the job. It has an- 
ticipated things. It is way ahead of sched- 
ue. But it realizes that great difficulties 
lie ahead. 

Palestine. As the questioning set in, 
the conference moved rapidly from sub- 
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ject to subject. The first questions were 
about Palestine. 

“Do you expect to announce the mem- 
bers of the Anglo-American Commission 
on Palestine today?” 

Mr. Truman said, No. 

“Did you give prior acquiescence to the 
Wagner resolution for a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine?” 

The President replied that he had. 

“Are you in favor of that resolution 
now?” 

Mr. Truman said he was not. Condi- 
tions have changed. There would be no 








Mr. Truman interposed here with the 
remark that this fear did not bother him. 
The reporter said the second fear was 
that Russia’s non-co-operation would lead 
to war with Russia. He asked if the Presi- 
dent shared either of these fears. 
The President said he did not. He will 
discuss the whole question later. 
Potsdam revision. Another reporter 
asked if the President would approve re- 
vision of the Potsdam decisions, as recom- 
mended by Byron Price, former Director 
of Censorship, who made a study of con- 
ditions in Germany for the President. 
Mr. Truman said, Yes, he 


would. He added that this 
would require agreement 


among the four powers. Steps 
are being taken toward this 
end. The revision in mind is 
of certain phases that apply 
to the four-power coutrol of 
Germany. 

Big Three conferences 
“Will another Big Three con- 
ference be needed to decide 
this question of revision?” 

No. The President is not 
in favor of special confer- 
ences. The League of Na- 
tions was ruined by a lot of 
special conferences. The Pres- 
ident wants to see the United 
Nations Organization have a 
chance to work. 

“Do you think the United 
Nations Organization shortly 








—Aiexander Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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use in having a fact-finding board if this 
were not true. 

Strikes. “Do you think it would be a 
good thing if, as the advisory board of 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Office recommended, the General Motors 
people would sit down with the strikers?” 

Mr. Truman did think so. 

“Do you think this. strike 
back reconversion?” 

The President said, Yes, it would. 

“Are you going to take any action on 
ite” 

Mr. Truman replied that he would han- 
dle it when it appears before him. 

Russia. The President was asked if he 
would discuss reconversion on the interna- 
tional front. The reporter said two fears 
were prevailing—first, that Russia would 
not co-operate. 


will hold 


will reach the point where it 
can take over these things?” 

The President hopes it can 
do so within 90 days. He is behind the 
Organization. He thinks most nations are 
equally so. 

“Do you look for another Big Three 
meeting at any time in the future?” 

If the United Nations Organization 
works out, Mr. Truman does not think 
that will be necessary. 

China. “Can you tell us what instruc- 
tions General (George C.) Marshall will 
take to China?” 

They are being worked out. _ 

“Will he get a new policy directive?” 

He will carry out the policy we have 
always had in China. That policy will be 
restated and will be made public before 
the General leaves. 

“Would you care to state that policy 
briefly, now?” 

No; the President*would not. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fc 








3,245 KILLED—WHOSE FAULT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Enough testimony has been taken by the joint con- 
gressional committee investigating the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor to permit observers to draw 
some conclusions. 

First, it is clear that the United States had nothing 
to gain and everything to lose if it provoked Japan 
to attack us. Hence, the charge that the late President 
Roosevelt deliberately maneuvered things so as to in- 
vite the Japanese action is absurd on its face. The testi- 
mony clearly refutes such a notion. 

Second, it is clear that Secretary of State Hull and 
also Mr. Roosevelt knew of the critical nature of the 
negotiations throughout 1941. Likewise, the War and 
Navy Departments in Washington—headed by Sec- 
retary of War Stimson and General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, and Secretary of the Navy Knox and Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations—did not transmit 
vital messages opportunely on the gravity of the situ- 
ation to the commanders of the Army and Navy at 
Pearl Harbor. : 

Third, it is clear that Mr. Roosevelt, as Commander- 
in-Chief, made the decision to keep the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor so as to impress the Japanese. Manifestly this 
was a futile adventure into the field of Oriental psy- 
chology. To the extent that the Department of State 
shared responsibility for using the fleet primarily as a 
maneuver in diplomacy, the Department overstepped 
the line of what should be the proper influence of the 
Department of State where the security of the United 
States is concerned. 


Why was the fleet in the harbor? The significance 
of these conclusions is that while Mr. Roosevelt was 
concerned with the large global strategy which 
prompted him to divide the American naval. fleet so 
that our Atlantic Coast could be protected against air- 
craft or German naval raiders, he rejected the advice 
of and removed from his post Admiral J. O. Richard- 
son Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific who had in- 
sisted that our own Pacific Coast, the usual home of 
the fleet, would have been a better place from which 
to prepare for possible war with Japan. 

There is no reason advanced as yet why such ships 


of the fleet as were present in the Pacific were bottled 
up at Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, and were not 
out at sea. Who gave the orders to keep the fleet in 
the harbor? When that question is answered we shall 
be getting closer to the truth about responsibility for 
the tragedy. 


Why did the Army fail? But even if the orders for 
keeping the fleet in Hawaii were issued by someone in 
Washington, why didn’t the Army protect Pearl 
Harbor? 

It is the duty of the Army and its air forces to pro- 
tect ground installations and ships at anchor in a 
harbor. Who failed in Washington to see that the 
Army was properly alerted? Who failed to understand 
the true import of the negotiations with Japan which, 
according to the testimony, was so plain? For Secre- 
tary Hull says he warned repeatedly before December, 
1941, that Japan might attack us. 

What kind of officers at the top and not so near the 
top—in Washington and in Pearl Harbor—did we have 
in the Army and its air forces who had to be told in 
explicit language just where the Japanese would attack 
before proper precautions could be taken? 

Incidentally, we have been hearing lately a lot of 
propaganda about a single department of defense. In 
what respect would the same individuals who had com- 
mand of our forces and our policies in Washington 
have acted better or have protected our defense any 
differently if there had been in 1941 a single depart- 
ment instead of two? 

Aren’t the American people and Congress being 
given a piece of smokescreening that is all too obvious? 
Isn’t the whole publicity campaign for a single de- 

partment of defense an effort to becloud the issue and 
give the people the impression that failure to create 4 
certain type of organization in Washington was fe- 
sponsible for the loss of 3,245 lives and that it wasn't 
failure on the human side—the sheer incompetence of 
or neglect of duty by men charged with our defense 
and security? 

Already there are signs of attempts to nullify the 
investigation. Ever since the Army Board of Inquiry 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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has right to know who made.-the mistakes 


issued its courageous report—which has not been re- 
futed in any important particular—there has been an 
dfort by the President and his Cabinet to discredit 
that report. 

The first outcry came from President Truman, who 
mistakenly endeavored to shield both Secretary Hull 
and General Marshall from any share they might 
have in the blame. There are many admirable quali- 
tis about Secretary Hull and General Marshall. 
They are fine public servants and they have done an 
excellent job in many respects. But this is not a 
personal affair. It is not a matter of likes or dislikes, 
popularity or unponularity. Nor is it a matter of a 
political party’s prestige. 

The public is entitled to know all the facts and who 
made the mistakes. Secretary Hull says he has been 
more than indignant over the Army Board’s implica- 
tion that he was partly responsible. If by this is meant 
the charge that he or the late President provoked the 
attack by Japan, then Mr. Hull is right in being in- 
dignant. But the main point made by the Army Board 
was that Secretary Hull pursued a policy which ap- 
parently neither the War nor Navy Departments 
understood or grasped in time to prepare the defense 
of Hawaii. 

There is a suspicion, of course, that each unit is 
trying to pass the buck to the other. But it is plain 
that the Army failed to protect Pearl Harbor and 
the Navy failed to deploy its ships so that they 
wouldn’t be vulnerable to attack by being in a sin- 
gle spot at a time of critical negotiations with a 
potential enemy. 

The people’s responsibility. The late President 
was heralded in the 1944 presidential campaign as a 
great Commander-in-Chief. In many respects he was. 
But at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack and im- 
mediately before, the same Commander-in-Chief 


failed to interpret correctly the information available, 
and so did the men to whom he entrusted the defense 
of the United States. 

For four years it has been the tactics in Washing- 
ton to try to put all the blame on the specific com- 


Certain conclusions possible from testimony before congressional 
committee investigating Pearl Harbor attack—Public 





manders of the Army and Navy at Pearl Harbor. They 
certainly deserve a good deal of censure but more 
blame falls on the Washington authorities for not 
making sure that the islands were properly defended. 

In a broad sense, of course, the American people 
were responsible. They delegated everything to Mr. 
Roosevelt and elected him in 1940 for a third term. 
They did not insist on sending Democrats and Re- 
publicans to Congress who would vote for the ap- 
propriations needed by the Army and Navy in the 
five years before 1941. They condoned isolationism. 
Just a few weeks before Pearl Harbor—and with a 
World War of unprecedented fury going on—the re- 
tention of the draft act was approved by the House 
of Representatives by the narrow margin of one vote. 
The Republican Party contributed most of the votes 
against that measure. This is a sorry chapter in the 
record. 


Let all the truth come out. More testimony will be 
available as the investigation continues but let no- 
body be misled by the efforts of the various Ad- 
ministration spokesmen to intimidate the men on 
the committee who do not belong to the Democratic 
Party and hence have no reason to try to protect 
or excuse anybody. 

Congressional investigations sometimes go to ex- 
tremes and individual injustices are all too frequent, 
but on the whole they are the only means whereby 
the truth can be ferreted out for the benefit of the 
American people. 

It is not so important whose feelings or prides are 
hurt in the top circles in Washington. The fathers and 
mothers of the 3,245 boys killed at Pearl Harbor have 
been hurt too and by something more than personal 
prides. They, at least, have a right to insist that their 
sons shall not have been sacrificed in vain. They are 
entitled to have the truth about Pearl Harbor exposed 
in all its tragic details irrespective of how many ~ 
medals or decorations President Truman or his prede- 
cessor may have since pinned on Army or Navy offi- 
cers who had a share in the responsibility for the 
Pearl Harbor tragedy. 
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SEARCH FOR ANTISTRIKE FORMULA 


Failure of President’s Conference to Agree on Settlement Procedure 


Alternatives of Government 
action to end disputes or 
reliance on bargaining 


The next move in this country’s search 
for a formula to reduce industrial strife 
now appears to rest with the Government. 
Leaders of labor and industry, after meet- 
ing together in Washington for four weeks, 
have failed to find the answer. 

When President Truman addressed the 
opening session of the Labor-Management 
Conference, he warned that the people 
would find the answer to this problem 
elsewhere if the Conference failed to ac- 
complish its purpose. The inference was 
that they would turn to Congress or to 
some other branch of Government for 
guidance. There now seems no other place 
to turn. 

What Mr. Truman wanted from the 
Conference was an answer to the public 
demand for machinery to settle strikes. 
Labor long since had abandoned its no- 
strike pledge. The War Labor Board no 
longer was functioning as an agency to 
arbitrate disputes. Reconversion was being 
hampered by a series of wage disputes 
between unions and employers. It was Mr. 


Truman’s hope that labor and manage- ’ 


ment. without interference from Govern- 
ment, could recommend a method to re- 
duce strikes to a minimum. 




















—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


THAT GLOOMY CHARACTER 


What Mr. Truman got was a statement 
of principles on some rather noncontro- 
versial issues, and no recommendation 
from the Conference for strike-settlement 
machinery. The Conference bogged down 
over what are considered traditional differ- 
ences between unions and employers. 


Disagreements. The score of the Con- 
ference shows both disagreements and 
agreements. Disagreements are summed 
up as follows: 

Dispute machinery. President Truman 
told the delegates that, when workers 
and employers in a company or industry 
could not come to agreement, a way must 
be found to resolve their differences with- 
out stopping production. He wanted them 
to find the best way to accomplish this 
without orders from the Government. Spe- 
cifically, he asked for machinery. 

Indorsement of fact-finding machinery 
was proposed. Management suggested that 
fact-finding commissions be appointed by 
Governors to handle intrastate disputes, 
by the President when disputes were na- 
tional in scope. The plan called for a 50- 
day cooling-off period before strikes or 
lockouts, with the commissions holding 
hearings and reporting facts within 30 
days. This fact-finding technique would 
have been limited to disputes that were of 
a public-emergency nature or that en- 
dangered public health and safety. The 
proposal was cooly received by labor and 
the idea was abandoned. 

No attempt was made to provide any 
other type of machinery, beyond that al- 
ready available in the U.S. Conciliation 
Service, headed by Edgar L. Warren. 

Contracts. President Truman stressed 
the importance of both sides’ living up 





—Harris & Ewing 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
e « » bogged down by traditional differences 
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If users need bases like this... 





... your product needs Silentbloc Vibration Control 


i place to neutralize the effects of 
vibration is on your design boards— 
not on your customers’ factory floors. 
Heavy bases and makeshift floor mounts 
are obsolete. 

In modern motors and equipment, 
vibration control is made an integral part 
of product design through the use of 
General Silentbloc Vibration Mountings. 


Silentbloc Mountings offer you engi- 
neered accuracy in solving any problem 
of vibration isolation, noise transmission 
and shock load. The construction of these 
rubber-and-metal mountings permits al- 
most infinite variation in performance. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, 


High-speed elongation of the rubber be- 
tween metal sleeves gives an indestructi- 
ble mechanical bond, even stress and 
more exact control. 


Silentbloc vibration control is adapt- 
able to products of every type. Mountings 
can be made of any metal and rubber, 
in any size to carry loads of ounces to 
tons. General engineers can help you 
design Silentbloc Mountings for your 
specific needs, 


For full information, write for book- 
let, or see Silentbloc Section in Sweet’s 
Product Designers File. The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Dept. +16, Wabash, Ind. 








Patented Silentbloc principle 
of elongating and confining 
rubber between metal mem- 
bers produces a virtually inde- 
structible adhesion and uni- 
torm stress, resulting in precise 
performance and long life. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COQ. 


Makers of America’s Top-Quality Tire 








Ever since the 50's 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850°S, WHEN 
SAILING SHIPS WERE TO BE SEEN 
IN EVERY HARBOR, WE HAVE 
DEDICATED OURSELVES TO 
MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS. 
(Actual photograph of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, in the 50's! 


Photo by Victor Prevost, 
Courtesy N. Y. Historical Society 


Meerschaum-Inlaid 
Shape #13, $12.50 
“Dublin” 









ine KAYWOODIE of 1945 


The first pipe of our family of pipes 
was made in 1851, ninety-four years 
ago. Kaywoodie Pipes keep right on 
getting better. Today, pipe-smokers’ 
preference is for Kaywoodie. Available 
at your dealer’s, $3.50 to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New Vork, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 


woodie Pipes. ~~ 
KAYWOODIE 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND BRIAR 
THE NEWEST AND BEST 
iM KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF oO 
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to their contracts. But, when the dele- 
gates got down to cases, management de- 
manded that unions give some guarantee 
of adherence to contracts, such as posting 
bonds against violation of no-strike clauses. 
Management delegates also wanted unions 
to agree to be equally amenable with em- 
ployers to the provisions of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. These demands pro- 
duced an irreconcilable split that made 
agreement impossible on a collective-bar- 
gaining resolution. 

Jurisdictional strikes. Mr. Truman told 
the Conference that a remedy must be 
found for jurisdictional strikes, that life 
and property should not be endangered 
by internal union disagreements. Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
proposed that a labor “czar” be appointed 
to settle jurisdictional disputes. The czar 
idea fell on deaf ears. Similarly, the union 
and employer representatives could reach 
no agreement on disposal of jurisdictional 
problems. Management’s idea was that 
jurisdictional disputes should be settled 
by the unions under direction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The unions 
wanted to settle their own disputes, as 
they try to do now, through intra-union 
and interunion committees. 

Agreements. Those are some of the is- 
sues upon which the Conference could not 
agree. Issues upon which it was able to 
agree include the following: 

Grievances. The most important ac- 
complishment of the Conference was its 
indorsement of procedure for handling 
grievances. The delegates agreed that all 
contracts should contain provisions for 
final adjustment of grievances by volun- 
tary arbitration. This is a step that has 
not always been favored. If adopted gen- 


erally, it would eliminate many strikes 
arising from grievance disputes. 

Conciliation. A stronger U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service was indorsed. The indorsement 
suggested a higher salary range for concili- 
ators, appointment without regard to Civil 
Service requirements, and courses in 
practical training for new conciliators. Re- 
organization of the arbitration division 
of the Service also was advocated. 

Permanent committee. It was agreed 
that the Conference should have a semi- 
permanent status through establishment 
of a committee of eight top representa- 
tives of labor and management. This com- 
mittee supposedly would meet from time 
to time for the purpose of creating better 
understanding between unions and employ- 
ers. However, there was little expectation 
among the conferees that this committee 
would be a very potent force in smooth- 
ing future relations between labor and in- 
dustry. The language creating it was so 
vague as to make uncertain whether it 
ever would meet. 

There also were generalizations on the 
responsibility of both sides of a dispute 
to bargain in good faith, and a statement 
opposing racial discrimination by employ- 
ers and unions. 

Of most importance, however, were the 
things Mr. Truman did not get. He now 
has the choice of letting industry and labor 
fight it out until one or the other gives 
in, or of turning again to the Government 
for an answer. What that answer might 
be is anybody’s guess. 


CIO vs. big business, The CIO’s test 
of strength with the automobile and steel 
industries that is shaping up in the weeks 
ahead can go a long way toward deter- 





UAW CHIEFS AND CONCILIATOR WARREN 
e-. for the present—no prospect of compromise 
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A television camera ‘with the eyes of a cat” 


As a result-of RCA research, television 
broadcasts will no longer be confined to 
brilliantly illuminated special studios—nor 
will outdoor events fade as the afternoon 
sun goes down. 

For RCA Laboratories has perfected a 
new television camera tube, known as 
Image Orthicon. This tube, a hundred 
times more sensitive than other electronic 
“eyes,” can pick up scenes lit by candle- 
light, or by the light of a single match! 

This super-sensitive camera opens new 
fields for television. Operas, plays, ballets 
will be televised from their original per- 
formances in the darkened theater. Out- 


door events will remain sharp and clear on 
your television set—until the very end! 
Television now can go places it could 
never go before. 

From such research come the latest ad- 
vances in radio, television, recording —all 
branches of electronics. RCA Laboratories 
is your assurance that when you buy any 
RCA product you become the owner of 
one of the finest instruments of its kind 
that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., 
Eastern Time, over NBC. 


RCA Victor television receivers with 
clear, bright screens will reproduce 
every detail picked up by the RCA 
super -sensitive television camera. 
Lots of treats are in store for you. 
Even today, hundreds of péople 
around New York enjoy regular 
weekly boxing bouts and other events 
over NBC’s television station WNBT. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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can be improved with Kimpreg* 


A revolutionary new alloy-like mate- 
rial is achieved by fusing a cured 
plastic skin of KIMPREG to plywood’s 
surface. This resultant material is not 
a plywood in the ordinary sense, not 
a plastic laminate. It is a brand new, 
better structural medium with count- 
less applications in many products— 
including, very probably, those you 
plan for immediate production. 
KIMPREG-surfaced plywood can be 
machined, formed and fastened like 
ordinary wood. Yet it has a plastic’s 
smooth, tough surface and beautiful 


finish. 


-Other advantages: 1) greater dura- 
bility and flexural strength; 2) resists 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor plated 
against extreme abrasion; 4) less grain- 
raising effect; 5) scuffproof, splinter- 
proof, snag-resistant; 6) surface is 
stainproof, washable, wipes clean; 
7) resists chemical action, decay, tem- 
perature extremes, fire, vermin, and 
mold; 8) warm to the touch, lacks 
chill “feel” of metal surfaces. 

Write us for further information 
and names of those plywood manu- 
facturers who are handling KIMPREG 
plastic surfacing material. 











A PRODUCT OF 






RESEARCH 


*TRADE MARK 


Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg book to: 


1 mp r e o Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. - 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Name 


N-1245 


Type.of Businete..occccossn<< Siete dhe chnseeo sacs 
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Lalor Week 





mining whether the AFL or the CIO even- 
tually will emerge on top in the labor- 
organizing field. 

CIO’s two largest unions—the United 
Steelworkers and the United Auto Work- 
ers—are matched against two of the na- 
tion’s most powerful industries. Both sides 
are set for a showdown. If CIO wins a 
substantial wage increase for steel and 
auto workers, it will have a strong re- 
cruiting argument in its future organizing 
drives. If the unions get no more or only 
slightly more than now is being offered 
them, CIO’s prestige will drop. 

Already, AFL has effected a working 
alliance with John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers, and this combination is 
ready at all times to take in dissatisfied 
CIO unions 

The outlook for early settlement of the 
auto and steel disputes is not bright. As 
matters now stand, the situation shapes up 
as follows: 

General Motors strike. Neither side in 
this dispute shows signs of yielding, and 
labor officials are predicting that a settle- 
ment may not come until after the first of 
the year. The corporation appears to be in 
no hurry to settle, except at its own terms, 
and the union leaders confidently predict 
that the workers will hold out indefinitely. 

General Motors is in a favorable tax 
position, as long as the excess-profits tax, 
with its carry-back provision, is on the 
books. Repeal of this tax does not become 
effective until January 1, and carry-back 
provisions continue after that. The corpora- 
tion also is aware that a prolonged shut- 
down of its plants will prevent competitors 
in the automobile field from getting a head 
start on production, since many of these 
competitors buy parts and equipment from 
General Motors divisions. 

The threat of a strike in the steel in- 
dustry also is deterrent to settlesnent of 
the auto strike. Few General Motors prod- 
ucts can be made without steel, so that a 
steel strike would mean a virtual shut- 
down of the auto industry, even if that 
industry could reach a wage agreement 
with the union. 

Government efforts toward settling the 
strike are to be confined for the time being 
to conciliation. Seizure of General Motors 
plants is not now contemplated. Concilia- 
tion can produce little result while both 
sides remain in their present moods. 

The steel situation. This strike, if it 
comes, is not likely to break until after 
the first of the year. Officials are hopeful 
that the dispute can be settled without a 
strike, perhaps through a price concession 
to the steel industry by the Office of Price 
Administration that will enable the indus 
try to pay a wage increase satisfactory to 
the union. In case of a strike, the Gover 
ment probably would seize the steel plants 
and force strikers back to work. A pre 
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mM un!! use in peace... 
you couldn't nd a 0 usher proving-ground than war 
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Blackout lenses of 


DU PONT “LUCITE” 


are standard equipment 


on all military vehicles 


@ Through sticky jungles, through snow and ice, 
mud or sand .... the Army trucks, jeeps, tanks and 
armored cars went where they were ordered. And 
their ‘‘ Lucite” blackout lenses and filters went along 
with them, ready at all times for the important task 


they had to do. Top—Complete BLACKOUT and 

‘Lucite’? methyl methacrylate resin was used for ere Senate ont 

: ° e two unassembled lenses of 

these lenses because of its essential inherent advan- “Lucite.” 
tages. ‘“‘Lucite’’ has excellent optical properties. It 
retains its toughness and dimensional stability over 

P P ° — BLACKOUT 

a wide range of temperatures. ‘“‘Lucite” readily meets ee Ticor scatnen eas +5 

Army requirements from —70° to +170° F. The / . Sie abe, Bitar: nebien: at 


speed with which “Lucite” is molded means im- \ (Below lef) Lens ‘molded of 
portant savings in production costs. And ‘‘Lucite”’ cimeenteieal 
is available in a variety of colors. 
These properties of ‘Lucite’? merit careful con- 
sideration for your peacetime products. Whatever 
applications you have in mind, the chances are that 
“Lucite” has already done a tougher job in the 
proving-ground of war. Du Pont plastics engineers 
are ready to consult with you. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, 
Arlington, N. J. 


Buy—and Hold—VICTORY BONDS 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT on ail military trucks, jeeps and 


many other vehicles are the blackout tail and stop-light uniis, 

CON Su LT and the blackout front markers here illustrated. They all use 

E the same principle—to make the light visible to the truck 
= behind, but invisible from above, the light comes through a 


small filter, set back in a “‘tunnel.”’ On both lamps, the lens 
is molded of heat-resistant transparent “‘Lucite.”” In the 


Bs front marker, the filter is molded of translucent heat-resistant 
ol DONT BETTER THINGS £08 BSN “Lucite.”’ In making these filters, the ability of ‘‘ Lucite’’ to 

... THROUGH CHEMISTRY be precision molded is vital; the thickness must be held toa 

Bent ere tolerance of 0.001 —otherwise the filter gives out too much 


light or too little. 


» 





$10,000 
| $100,000 
$1,000,000 


$10,000,000 





Before Your Business Borrows Again 


Investigate This 
Low Cost Plan 


ze today for our new booklet, 
““A Comparison Or Money 
Costs.’’ In dollars and cents com- 
parisons of our Commercial Finan- 
cing Plan vs. Time Loans, it helps 
show you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed to more 
modern methods of financing... 
and used MORE THAN A BILLION 
DOLLARS under our plan in 5 years. 


And remember, users of our low 


cost plan also find it more liberal and ° 


more flexible... better suited to the 








MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 




















COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


changing needs of modern business 
... and to sound and profitable 
operation in these fast moving times. 


Summed up quickly, here are just a few 
more of the many advantages of our plan: 


1. A bigger line of credit under a 
continuing arrangement. 

2. No worries about renewals, calls 
or periodic clean-ups of your loans. 

3. No need to pay interest on bor- 
rowed money that is lying idle 
on deposit. 

4. No need to accumulate large cash 
balances to pay off loans. 

5. Nointerference with your manage- 
ment... no restrictions on your 
operations. 


No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of money 
under our Commercial Financing 
Plan merits careful investigation. 
For a copy of *‘A Comparison of 
Money Costs,’’ just write or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


nd Surplus more the 
MORE y He NAD. 


Capital a 
BALT 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





an $ 80,000,000 








Labor Week 


longed strike in the steel industry would 
paralyze reconversion. 





Fact-finding. The fact-finding system 
of settling labor disputes faces a test in the 
next 30 days. If it is effective, it is likely 
to be used often by the Administration in 
disputes involving the public interest. 

The test will come in the oil industry, At 
issue is the, question of whether CIO oil 
workers are entitled to a 30 per cent wage 
increase when the oil refineries convert 
from a 48-hour week to a 40-hour week. If 
the fact-finding panel’s report results in a 
settlement, that settlement might become 
a pattern for settlement of wage disputes 
in other important industries. 





are Ewing 
FRANK GRAHAM 
e.. 4 pattern for settlements? 


The fact-finding panel that is to investi- 
gate the oil workers’ wage demands is 
headed by Dr. Frank P. Graham. It will 
hold hearings and report its findings to 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach in 30 
days. The panel’s job is to recommend 
what wages should be paid for a 40-hour 
week, under Government wage-stabiliza- 
tion policies. It is the same kind of job to 
which the War Labor Board would have 
been assigned during the war. 

Neither side of this dispute is bound to 
accept the panel’s recommendations, but 
it is assumed that both will accept them. 

The union demands a 30 per cent in- 
crease, and the companies have offered 15 
per cent. A strike resulted, and the Navy 
seized the refineries. These refineries still 
are in Government hands. 

Because the Administration is placing so 
much reliance on the fact-finding technique, 
the outcome of the oil settlement is of im- 
portance to other unions and employers. 
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It’s a pipe 


e That's the impression conveyed by the skill of pipe-laying 
crews... the facility with which their raachines march across 
the countryside. Wherever this job is moving smartly along, 
you'll find smooth-running wire rope at work. 


% Builders of crude oil, products and gas lines rate 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope a prime helper in meeting 
tight schedules. Its strong steel wires, freed from internal 

stress, have flexibility suited to multiple bends on 
all types of equipment. For industrial lifts, pliable 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings provide companion 
handling ease and productivity. Today you can readily obtain 
these patented constructions. Write them into your 
specifications: Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 




















PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS - 


—_. Question — 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Do you favor President Truman's 
proposal for expansion of our social 
insurance system to provide medical 
care, with workers free to select their 
own physicians? 


The current Administration plan to 
create a national health-insurance sys- 
tem covering every worker in the 
United States, has evoked widespread 
discussion. To present the different 
points of view, The United States 
News asked public health authorities, 
medical and insurance leaders and 
others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


Dr. Thomas Parran 


Washington, D. C.; Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service; Past President, 
American Public Health Association, 


answers: 


I am glad to tell you that the Public 
Health Service for many years has recog- 
nized that the provision of adequate medi- 
cal care for the whole population is one of 
the most important problems in the whole 
field of health. Freedom of the individual 
to choose his own physician always has 
been regarded as an essential consideration 
in any plan to achieve that provision. 

It is, therefore, most satisfying to all 
of us who labor for the advancement of 
public health that the President has urged 
medical care, distributed nation-wide, as a 
social security provision and a major ob- 
jective of a national health program. The 
program proposed by the President repre- 
sents the goal of all health workers. I am 
thoroughly in accord with its principles, 
and I believe its enactment into law will 
aid materially in bringing about a high 
standard of national health and well-being. 


Dr. Morris Fishbein 


Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Journal of American 
Medical Association; Lecturer on Medical 
Economics and History, University of Illinois, 


answers: 


The American Medical Association has 
co-operated with legislators in develop- 
ing suitable legislation for extension of 
hospital and health-center construction, 
maternal and child welfare, insurance 
against disability with loss of earnings 
due to illness and for a national science 
foundation to aid education and research 
in science. 

The Association has opposed and con- 
tinues to oppose federal compulsory sick- 
ness insurance. The free choice of phy- 
sician offered is an extremely limited free 
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and easy handling. 





All Safe-T-Stak steel 
storage files stack and 
lock together without 
the use of tools, bolts 
or screws. 


neal 

aa 
~ — 
b~ ~ 
Safe-T-Stak Tabulat- 
ing Card Files use a : 
Wedge-Lock Com- -— 
pressor to securely a 
bind cards in drawers 
for perfect alignment wt 


Cardineer Rotary Card Files 
are only one of DIEBOLD 
rotary, visible and vertical 
record systems that improve 
control over active records, 
save space and conserve time. 









Irs Genuine Economy to Store 
Semi-active and Inactive Records in 





SAFE||STAK 


STEEL STORAGE FILES 











This is clear-out time in modern offices. The 
less clutter, the quicker reconversion hits its 
full stride. So, transfer your correspondence, 
checks, invoices, payroll and all other inac- 
tive records now. Use convenient Safe-T-Stak 


steel storage files. 


If you seek smooth-riding drawers, good- 
looking finish, permanent housing, demand 
Safe-T-Stak. They are designed to interlock 
for compact stacking —are sturdily made 


and can be delivered ow. Will last a lifetime. 


The original cost of Safe-T-Stak is quickly for- 
gotten in the time-saving, space-saving econ- 
omy it brings. Used all over the United States 
by both big and modest concerns. Call or write 


now for a Diebold sales consultant to see you. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ‘© Canton 2, Ohio 


DIEBOLD 


hince 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS-FIRE AND BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES AND DOORS 
BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT-HOLLOW METAL DOORS-MICROFILM 





hooting People 








TAKING a composite picture of greater 
Portland is a big job in any man’s 
language. Oregon Journal ‘‘photogs” 
Ralph Vincent, Les Ordeman and Al 
Monner have, and still are doing a 
bang-up flash job. They’ve looked can- 
didly through precision lenses — not 
rose-colored glasses—at every nook and 
cranny in this city. Their films have 
caught Portland’s pulse during times of 
disaster, festivity and war. The special- 
ized savvy of these three gentlemen of 
the ground glass is the reason Portland 
families turn to The Journal for com- 
plete picture coverage. 


is their Vocation! 





RatpuH VINCENT is the dean of The 
Journal photographers. He’s covered 
every Oregon State and University of 
Oregon football game and Portland 
Rose Festival during the last twenty 
years. He’s an ace action photographer, 
too, and some of his bucking horse 
pictures taken at Oregon’s renowned 
Pendleton Roundup have won national 
recognition. Ralph has “shot” nine U. 
S. presidents, and thousands of other 
people—in the line of duty, of course! 
His camera scoops have taught readers 
to look for first pictures first in The 
Journal. 








Les OrpeEmaNn is The Journal’s picture- 
taker whose hobby is boats. On 
Portland’s teeming waterfront he has 
a chance to combine business with 
pleasure. Even on his day off he takes 
his camera sailing on the water. His 
pictures of ships of war, ships of com- 
merce, and pleasure craft have always 
“clicked” with Journal readers. Even 
landlubbers get a thrill from the sweep 
and scope of his seascapes, and es- 
pecially when accompanied—as they 
frequently are—by one of his stories. 
For Les, as thousands of Journal read- 
ers know, is a bang-up reporter with a 
flair for whimsy. 








At Mownnenr is the photographer that 
Journal editors like to use for farm and 
animal assignments. Al’s flare for 
photographing wild life and ranch 
scenes comes from spending his boy- 
hood on Eastern Oregon ranches. His 
training for news photography plus an 
artistic feeling for composition make 
his pictures taken in Oregon’s wide 
open spaces as well known to art critics 
as Journal readers themselves. Al’s 
patience and careful technique pay off 
in his wild life and zoo pictures which 
are hits with both youngsters and 
oldsters. The animals sit up for Al and 
make Journal readers take notice. 





Journal pictures are indeed a cross 
section of Oregon life. The Journal early 

jioneered good local news photography. 

ts present day crack camera men, 
modern news dark rooms, unsurpassed 
on the coast, plus world-wide wirephoto 
coverage help add up to the same old 
answer—The Journal is Portiand’s pre- 
ferred newspaper, today as it has been 
for years. This is a good thing for you to 
remember when you select your adver- 
tising medium in this important Pacific 
Coast market. Incidentally, The journal 
now offers advertisers the largest cir- 
culation, both daily and Sunday, in 
its history. 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles _ 





WE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
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Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 





Question of the Week 











choice, with majority votes of physicians 
determining methods of compensation and 
Government determining fees, competence 
of specialists, and number of patients per 
physician. 

The new Wagner bill is still state medi- 
cine, still an insidious attempt to break 
down medical standards, still the first step 
toward changing the American democracy 
into a socialistic government. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Social Se- 
curity Board; Former Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, 

answers: 

The expansion of social insurance t 
provide medical-care benefits, as proposed 
by President Truman, would be a con- 
structive measure for the welfare of the 
American people. In its ninth annual re- 
port, the Social Security Board pointed out 
that no family can know how much or hoy 
costly medical care it will need; nor can a 
family limit its need for care to what ii 
can afford. 

By averaging the costs among larg: 
numbers of people and over periods oi 
time, medical-care insurance would enabl 
all families to get needed medical services 
By making services readily available with- 
out financial barriers, the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of service may be improved and 
the incomes of doctors and hospitals made 
better and more secure. 


Dr. Philip S. Platt 


New York, N. Y.; Executive Director, The 
New York Association for the Blind; Author, 
“Volunteer Health Agencies — An Inter- 
pretive Study”, 

answers: 

My personal opinion is that President 
Truman’s program for providing the means 
through compulsory insurance whereby all 
the people of the country may obtain 
adequate medical care is profoundly im- 
portant and long overdue. The fears which 
the program arouses in the minds of its 
critics are the result of wishful thinking 
rather than any fundamental unsound- 
ness. The layman can see only benefit to 
the medical profession and to the public. 


Dr. W. F. Braasch 
Rochester, Minn.; Member of Staff, Mayo 
Clinic; Professor of Urology, University of 
Minnesota, 


answers: 

President Truman’s proposal for the ex- 
pansion of our social insurance system in 
order to provide medical care by means 
of compulsory insurance ostensibly offers 
free choice of physicians. However, close 
study of provisions of the proposal shows 
that the choice of physicians, as well as 
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Breath of Life... 


ENGINEERED RUBBER BELLOWS for the miraculous iron lung is one of the many 
unusual products of United States Rubber Company science. 


























New and improved 
rubber bellows de- 
signed for the “‘iron 
lung“ record time, then flown overseas. Skilled technicians willingly worked long 


To meet a life-and-death emergency, six of these were recently completed in 


beyond normal hours so that paralysis victims might go on drawing the 
breath of life. 

The adaptability of ruabber—both natural and synthetic—to industrial 
requirements is limitless. Chemical science, as developed in “U.S.” 











laboratories, endows this greatest of all plastics with qualities no 
other material possesses; special U.S. Rubber engineering 
techniques permit its fabrication to highest precision 
standards. 

The half-century of experience behind U. S. 
Engineered Rubber is now being brought to bear, 
full force, on the new needs of industry. 








Listen to “Science Looks Forward’’— new series of talks by the 


° 0 Z gh en great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony Pro- 
Ferving Thr Fe al gram. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES @ RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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at Kitty Hawk, N.C. made the first successful | companies as those in the Fire Association Group, 
Ae airplane flight — establishing the principles for the | with such beneficial results that today you will |e 
AS control of one of nature’s very elements, the air. | find fire-protection the finest, insurance rates de 
The control of another element, fire, had long | low est, in history. 
xe 
S&|| 1945—DECEMBER hath 31 days “At Christmas let your light shine’ |\& 
re ASTRONOMICAL] 1-—Sa.—1918, President proclaimed breweries closed, ¥ 
a 2—Su. — 1927, Lindbergh gets Congress’1 Medal of Honor. |i§¢ 
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Question of the Week 


the activities of the physician himself, 
would necessarily be limited. 

Freedom of enterprise and the spirit of 
competition, which are essential to the 
best standards of medical care, would be 
eliminated by any system embodying fed- 
eral control. Furthermore, it would be im- 
possible under such control to exclude 
political influence. 

As a result, the present high standards 
of medical care, which have been evolved 
under the present system of medical prac- 
tice, would undoubtedly deteriorate. Vol- 
untary prepayment plans and other re. 
forms which are being developed by or- 
ganized medicine will work out much bet- 
ter for the best interests of public health, 








James S. Kemper 
Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, Lumbermen’s Mu. 
tual Casualty Co. ‘of Chicago; Former Presi- 
dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
answers: 

The health medical bill is cleverly drawn. 
In all probability it will attract the sup- 
port of a few members of the medical pro- 
fession who haven’t done too well as pri- 
vate practitioners. 

As I view it, the unfortunate aspect of 
this type of program is that too often it is 
considered largely from the standpoint of 
those in business or professions most direct- 
ly affected. Their interest obviously should 
be considered, but not to the prejudice 
of the welfare of the people as a whole. 

In this particular case it seems to me 
that the interests of the nation require that 
the project be abandoned unless, first, we 
are ready to proceed to socialize our coun- 
try or, second, the States fail to provide 
group medical care on a basis of averaging 
costs for those who do not have available 
to them group medical service. The In- 
ternational Labor Office in its report on 
this general subject focussed attention on 
the dangerous implications of this type 
of legislation when it stated, “The next 
step to a single national medical service 
is a short one...” 


Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 


New York, N.Y.; Hygienist; Consultant, 

Committee on Industrial Health, National 

Association of Manufacturers, 
answers: 

For some time past a committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers has 
been considering the provisions of pending 
legislation which would provide health in- 
surance on a national basis. This com- 
mittee is now engaged in an intensive study 
of the broad economic and financial im- 
plications of the bill, the administrative 
burden involved, and the long-term results. 

Due to the comprehensive nature of the 
bill’s provisions, the committee is not yet 
in a position to report its findings. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


MAGI 


ee € 


Imagination rocks an engine 
in a cradle, makes cushions 
for bumps — so cars will 


ride smoothly, comfortably. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation discovers many 
different ways to protect you 
from the engine’s vibration 


and the roughness of the road. 





This young lady is giving her daddy's Plymouth a real test of a smooth ride 
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HOW IT GIVES YOU A MORE RESTFUL RIDE 


7 ie 


Powerful explosions—thousands every 
minute—take place in your car’s en- 
gine . . . the road pounds your tires 
with a barrage of hammer-like blows. 
Yet, just a few feet away from all 
this, you ride smoothly, without tir- 
ing vibration, in a Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler! 

Forever discovering and improving, 
imagination created Floating Power— 
a new way to mount an engine in a 
car. It insulates you from the engine’s 
vibration, lets you enjoy a really 
smooth and restful ride. 


Plymouth DODGE acs. 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products * MOPAR Parts and Accessories 





Keep on buying Victory Bonds 


To insulate you from the ordinary 
roughness of the road, practical imagi- 
nation found a way to mount a car’s 
body on resilient rubber, developed 
new springs, shock absorbers and seat 
cushions. 

This same imagination helped us 
pioneer many of the most important 
car improvements in the last 20 years. 
It is responsible for the comfort, 
the safety, the performance and value 
of our new 1946 ears. 

REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! .. . The Music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars — Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


o CHRYSLER 








HE COST OF BUILDING new houses is 

trending steadily upward. This rise is a 
postwar economic reality with an acute 
meaning for millions of families, expecting 
to buy or build new homes with the com- 
ing of peace. Their plans have been upset 
seriously. The Pictogram shows why: 

Building costs. A house that could be 
built for $5,000 in 1939, on the average, 
costs $7,197 now, a rise of nearly 44 per 
cent. As compared with 1933, the rise is 
88 per cent. At the peak of the 1929 boom, 
costs were about the same as in 1939. 

For the war period, the principal factor 
in the increase is a spurt in the price of 
building materials, ranging from 30. to 50 
per cent. Some of these prices may go 
still higher. There are pressures for per- 
mitting a greater price for steel. Manufac- 
turers of other materials also are demand- 
ing that the Office of Price Administration 
let their prices go higher. 

A small rise in labor costs is included in 
the Pictogram’s calculations. There seems 
little doubt that construction labor will 
demand and probably get still further in- 
creases in the months ahead. 

So material and labor costs have not 
yet reached their peak. 

Price ceilings. Building materials are 
subject to price controls, but there is no 
ceiling price on the finished home to the 
buyer. The figures in the Pictogram are for 
average building costs only, and do not in- 
clude the profit markup of the contractor 
or builder. Demand for homes is so great 
that this, too, may prove a serious factor. 

To the family that wants a new horhe, 
the meaning of the situation is this: 

The new house is going to cost at 
least 50 per cent more than the fam- 
ily had figured. It must be prepared 
to make this additional outlay, or 

The home-buying family must be 
content with a smaller house than it 
had planned, one made, perhaps, with 
less expensive materials and occupy- 
ing a smaller lot. 

An alternative is to borrow more heavily 
than had been planned. Borrowing will be 
easy. There is plenty of money to be 
loaned for mortgage purposes, and at 
lower rates than before the war. But, if a 
larger portion of the purchase price is to be 
financed, the total carrying charges, when 
totted up for the period of the mortgage, 
will be much increased. 

The result is that many purchasers are 
holding back, and probably will continue 
to hold back. Meanwhile, the construction 
boom that had been expected to provide 
hundreds of thousands of postwar jobs is 
correspondingly delayed and the shortage 
of homes is intensified. 
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THE JESSAMINE— State Flower of South Carolina 


Distinction marks the favorite. 
True of flowers, true of gin. 


That’s why Dixie Belle stands so high in 


public preference. A gin with satin-smoothness 


distilled into every drop from fine grain 
neutral spirits and choice imported fruits, 
herbs and berries. Enjoy a favorite in gin. 


Be sure to ask for Dixie Belle. 


Sarcwdle ti (il 


90 Proof + Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits » CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pre and Con— 





of Nationel Issues 


As U.S. industry finds reconversion 


F threatened by a wave of strikes, culminat- 
ing in the walkout of the United Auto- 


mobile Workers from General Motors 
plants, and the Labor-Management Con- 
ference at Washington fails to produce 
any means of enforcing peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, commenting editors have 
renewed demands for revision of labor laws 
to impose greater responsibility on unions. 

Proposed repeal ,of the Smith-Connally 


| War Labor Disputes Act seems to have 
FE general approval, but opinion differs as to 
measures to prevent strikes. A House Mili- 


tary Affairs Committee bill, providing 
penalties for strikes in violation of con- 
tracts, and the Ball-Burton-Hatch meas- 
ue, calling for compulsory arbitration in 
some cases and making unions equally 


liable with industry to prosecution for 


unfair practices, are the most widely dis- 
cussed. Chief objection to the latter is 
over its compulsory-arbitration provision. 

For the General Motors strike, a large 


‘segment of the press lays much blame upon 


the Administration, alleging a one-sided, 


‘prolabor policy on wages and prices. 


Calling the walkout “a strike against 
the American people,” the Boston (Mass.) 


“Traveler (Ind.-Rep.) views the industry 


as caught in a pincers movement by Gov- 


PRESS REACTION TO STRIKE WAVE 
‘AND PROPOSED REMEDIAL BILLS 


ernment and labor, and declares: “It is 
time for the Truman Administration to 
stop kidding itself and the country. It 
cannot go on preaching higher costs and 
lower prices.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Ind.) 
reflects the mood of a number of news- 
papers in charging the union with being 
arbitrary and “spoiling for a strike before 
negotiations had ever begun.” 

New York’s PM (Ind.), voicing the 
minority view, says the Administration 
“has encouraged the strikers,” . . . “by tak- 
ing the position, quite correctly, that work- 
ers are entitled to higher wages.’’ Declar- 


ing collective bargaining has failed “because 


of the company’s attitude,” this newspaper 
calls on the President to force the corpora- 
tion to bargain; if necessary, by asking 
Congress to change the tax laws. 
Walter Reuther, vice president of UAW, 
in his “bid for extreme new powers for or- 
ganized labor,” which would make the un- 
ion “not only the agent in seeking wage 
and hour adjustments, but the approving 
authority for prices,” has confronted the 
public, in the opinion of, the McKeesport 
(Pa.) Daily News (Ind.), with “one of 


the biggest issues ever raised in America.” 


For the Government’s “helpless position 
today” the New York Post (Ind.) blames 





The name Wilson stands for 
modern era of sports—the 
era of speed, skill and prog- 
ress. Wilson equipment for 
our modernized type of foot- 
ball, basketball, soccer—as 
well as golf, tennis, etc., is 
strictly in tune with the times 
—the /ast word in smart de- 
sign, construction and good 
craftsmanship. Preference 
for Wilson equipment among 


players, coaches, leagues, 
schools continues to grow. 
It is a tribute to the name 
that stands for the latest 
thing in equipment for to- 
: 4 Sr iaesee ; ae : day’s smart play. Remem- 
in ae par: The Aa ce ber—If it’s a Wilson it’s the 
4 j ° last word in modern equip- 

ment for modern play. Wil- 
son Sporting Goods Co. and 
ff Lge ; Bede, 6 & Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. 

n ’ td Aye AWW a Co., Chicago, New York 

; x is and other leading cities.. 
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Let's all boost the " War Memorials 
That Live” campaign to commem- 
orate our war heroes. 











: ‘Steal 
—Crawford in Newark Evening News 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


'& SOLID FIBRE BOXES ¢ FOLDING CARTONS 
BAGS & SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


§ * Chicago * San Francisco « Atlanta *» New 
| Jersey City * Seattle » Indianapolis * Houston 
es * Oakland » Minneapolis « Dallas * Jackson- 
plumbus *« Tampa ¢« Fort Worth « Cincinnati 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City ¢ Greenville 
St. Louis » San Antonio * Memphis « Kansas 
usa ° Milwaukee « Chattanooga * Weslaco 
ven ¢ Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro 
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“President Truman’s too-hasty and up. 
wise action in torpedoing the War Labor 
Board without providing any machinery 
to replace it.” This newspaper belieyes 
that the Board “should be reconstituted 
and .. . closely intertwined with the price. 
control agency.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) adds to criticism of WLB’s 
dissolution the observation that “the Goy- 
ernment’s policy actually encouraged . , , 
unions to make excessive demands and call 
strikes,” for “the federal wage-price policy 

. . gave no stable basis for wage settle. 
ments '. . . Moreover, the Smith-Connally 
Act . . . gives the impression that the 
Government approves destructive strikes.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem,) 
accuses the President of having been 
“vague on this essential issue” of wages 
and prices in an “obvious effort to please 
both labor leaders and those who saw the 
situation in its true light,” and of having 
“ignored the whole basis of our economic 
practice—productivity.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind) 
contends that “a formula for solving the 
General Motors strike should have been 
agreed upon at the Labor-Management 
Conference,” but “wasn’t because the Con- 
ference has refused to deal with . . . wages 
and prices” and so “has been like a per- 
formance of ‘Hamlet’ without Hamlet.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind) 
takes issue with “those who would have 
this Conference turn into a_ collective- 
bargaining meeting, as if you could set up 
wage rates for all industry in the audi- 
torium of the Labor Department,” but 
urges a declaration in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s October 30 statement on the wage- 
price problem, as a “compromise between 
extremist positions,” to “clear the air.” 
Otherwise, the Post fears “the kind of leg- 
islation that would provoke a howl from 
both labor and management.” 

Failure of the Conference, says the Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) Morning News (Ind.) will 
put it up to Congress to “lay down a 
sound economic wage and price policy... 
and then to see to it that both sides abide 
by whatever action is taken.” 

Predicting some sort of labor legislation, 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News (Ind.) 
observes that “the McMahon bill may be 
a start, but it leaves much to be desired; 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill, on the other 
hand, may be too stringent in a number 
of respects, particularly the compulsory- 
arbitration feature,” but that, at any rate, 
“the problem should be dealt with com 
prehensively instead of piecemeal . . . It 
is clear from the experience with the 
Smith-Connally Act that a hastily con- 
ceived, poorly drafted law can be worse 
than no law.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
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HOW A NEW PLASTIC IS BORN 


THERE'S quite a parallel between the way 
a champion thoroughbred horse is pro- 
duced and how the new Celanese* plastic, 
Forticel}, was developed. The thoroughbred 
isa product of years of carefully selected 
blood lines to bring out such qualities as 
speed, stamina and courage. Forticel is like- 
wise the result of selective breeding. 
Forticel, chemically, is cellulose tri-pro- 
pionate. A number of years ago, Celanese 
chemists were experimenting with various 
combinations of cellulose and propionic 
acid. They found that they could make a 
plastic with many points of superiority 





Reg. U. S. Pat. of. 


*+Trade Mark 


such as extremely high strength, form re- 
tention, light weight and unlimited color- 
ability. In fact, it seemed to combine vir- 
tually all the advantages of the cellulosic 
plastic family to a higher degree than any 
previous plastic. 

However, propionic acid was unavail- 
able in the commercial quantities needed, 
so Forticel remained a “laboratory” plastic, 
while intensive research continued both to 
improve the plastic and to develop a source 
of the necessary chemicals to produce it. 

Early this year, the tremendous Celanese 
chemical plant near Bishop, Texas, began 


operations. And among other chemicals 
produced from abundant natural gas, new 
processes succeeded in making propionic 
acid available in substantial quantities. 
Now, this new Celanese plastic is pos- 
sible on a commercial scale and plans call 
for greatly expanded production over pres- 
ent plant capacity. Manufacturers who have 
tested it in a variety of products report that 
Forticel has all the points of a champion. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


TEXTILES...PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 








WHERE STEEL PUTS ON 
A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


It was the industrial sensation of 
1926 —the Armco-invented con- 
tinuous rolling mill. It made steel 
history; it helped shorten World 
War II; and now is speeding up 
the transition to peace. 

Huge rolls reduce a 17,000- 
pound slab of white-hot steel to a 
wide 900-foot ribbon in one con- 
tinuous operation that takes less 
than three minutes. The process 
has tripled the production of flat- 
rolled steel — helped make possi- 
ble better products at lower cost 
for home, farm and industry. 


The continuous rolling mill is 
only one of many advances pio- 
neered by Armco. Steel buyers 
remember that it was Armco re- 
search and manufacturing skill 
that developed such special-pur- 
pose sheet steels as PAINTCRIP, the 
galvanized sheet that takes and 


holds paint; Zinccrip with its 
durable, tightly adherent zinc 
coating; Aluminized Steel, Ultra- 
thin Radar Steel and others. 


Today the pioneering spirit is 
stronger than ever at Armco. Re- 
search men, production engineers 
and marketing experts know that 
tomorrow’s new products will de- 
mand better and better sheet 
steels. Manufacturers looking for 
“tailored” steels will wisely choose 
sheets that bear the famous 
Armco triangle trademark—the 
safe guide to highest quality in 
special-purpose sheet steels. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2001 Curtis 
Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 
Export: Armco 
International 
Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 
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(Ind.) calls the House Military Affairs 
bill, imposing penalties on unions for cop. 
tract violation, “good as far as it goes” 
but declares that “piecemeal revision of 
labor laws . . . is not the proper approach 
to the gravity of the situation” in view 
of the problems arising from “labor’s eu. 
rent drive to secure participation in map. 
agement.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.), however, finds the Military Af. 
fairs Committee measure “viciously futile,” 
since “under such a law, no union, in ne. 
gotiating a new contract, would consent 
to the inclusion of a_no-strike pledge. 
And under existing contracts containing 
such a pledge some employers would pro- 
voke strikes to relieve them of their obli- 
gations.” The Ball-Burton-Hatch measure, 
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Hain) G 
—Collier in Industrial Press Service 


RECONVERSION ROAD BLOCK 





it argues, is “the only one which ap- 
proaches the root of the problem,” al- 
though not all its provisions “seem . .. 
sensible, particularly those calling for com- 
pulsory arbitration.” On the whole, how- 
ever, it is “the kind of legislation that is 
sorely needed, the corrective as ‘distinel 
from the repressive kind.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), calling 
the General Motors strike “unnecessary, 
comments, on the prospect of Govert- 
ment mediation, that “the Government 
has weakened its position by, in effect, al 
ready taking sides, . . . encouraging unions 
to ask for more wages while telling em 
ployers that they cannot increase prices. 

The Times welcomes the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee in te 
fusing to authorize further funds for Gov- 
ernment-conducted “strike votes” under 
the Smith-Connally Act, and declares: 
“The sooner this provision is repealed the 
better.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


3 extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SPEED IN ENDING WAR CONTRACTS: 
PLANNING THAT AVOIDED TIE-UPS 


Settlement of Nearly 27 Billions in Orders 4 Months After V-J Day 


Relative ease of adjusting 
fixed-price agreements. 
Small number of appeals 


One postwar problem well on the way to 
solution is that of settling more than $63,- 
000,000,000 of canceled war contracts. Two 
years ago this task topped the list of 
threatened postwar headaches. Today can- 
cellation is a minor problem—the Govern- 
ment stands ready to pay off contractors 
in two to eight months after they file their 
claims. 

This experience contrasts sharply with 
the first World War. The Armistice of 
1918 resulted in canceling of 32,000 con- 
tracts for $7,500,000,000 worth of war 
goods. It took 34% years, on the average, 
to settle a single claim, and at the time of 
Pearl Harbor one claim for $11,000,000 
still was before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Germany’s surrender in the second 
World War brought 24,000 contract can- 
cellations with commitments of $9,000.- 
000,000. Japan’s collapse was accompanied 
by cancellation of commitments for $24,- 
000,000,000 in 113,000 contracts. All told, 
this war’s cancellations involve 296,543 
contracts and $63,535,434.000—a job al- 
most nine times as difficult. 

Yet, four months after war ended, 212,- 
126 contracts have been settled, erasing 
$26,948,138,000 from the books at a cost 
to the Government of approximately 
$1,300,000,000. Only 30 appeals have been 
taken from settlements originally pro- 
posed, compared with hundreds of suits 
growing out of the first World War. 

The Offtce of Contract Settlement now 
is urging contractors to file their claims 
so that the backlog of 84,417 contracts, in- 
volving $36,587,296,000, can be written off 
in the next few months. Contractors are 
being told to get their claims in before 
the Army, Navy and other Government 
procurement agencies release their teams 
of highly trained settlement officials. 

Success of the contract-cancellation 
policy is attributed primarily to the fact 
that officials saw the problem arising and 
took steps to meet it before it became 
acute. Bernard Baruch and John Hancock 
in their reconversion report to the War 
Mobilization Director cited contract set- 
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tlements as problem No. 1. Congress 
adopted a workable law in the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944, and Robert H. 
Hinckley was appointed Director of Con- 
tract Settlement in July, 1944. 

Mr. Hinckley brought to his office ex- 
perience both in Government and private 
industry. He had been Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce; he returned to Gov- 
ernment service from an industry loaded 
with war orders. He was acquainted with 
both sides of the problem. 

The Office of Contract Settlement be- 
came a policy-directing agency. It made 
no settlements directly. That was left to 
the original contracting agencies. But OCS 
did insist on uniform termination regula- 


tions and procedures by the more than 30 
Government groups in charge of war con- 
tracts. Standard termination forms were 
printed so that contractors could supply 
the same information to all groups. Then 
special settlement teams of Army and 
Navy officers and other officials were 
trained. 

Next step was to train the contractors 
themselves, teach them how to prepuare 
and file inventories, to prepare requests 
to remove Government-owned equipment, 
to draw up claims, apply for partial pay- 
ments or loans. Under OCS direction, the 
contracting agencies conducted two four- 
hour work courses to. train contractors. 

By Sept. 30, 1945, more than 32,000 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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OF COURSE you do. One jolt will always send a _—‘To get such protection, you need the competent 
house of cards tumbling. counsel of a trained insurance agent or broker. 

There’s an uncomfortably close parallel here | And the best way to be sure of this competent 
with the financial security you build for yourself. | counsel is to get in touch with your local 
Unless it is carefully and strongly built, a single | Maryland representative. 


000 jolt may bring it toppling down around your ears. He will take a personal interest in your insur- 
a That jolt could be any one of countless unfore- ance needs. And he will know precisely how to 
seen things: a disabling accident...an automobile protect your home, your income, your posses- 
crash...a damage suit ...a dishonest employee. sions, and your business. 
Yes, that’s all it takes... wnless you are ade- The Maryland agent knows his business. That's 
quately protected by the right kind of casualty — whyit’s good business for you to know him. Maryland 
1) . . : 
insurance and surety coverages. Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





THE MARYLAND 


1/1 forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business. industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


For those important air mail letters, use 
air mail Ecusta Fine Flax paper. It 
has executive distinction and character 
coupled with clear whiteness and fine- 


ness of texture. 


Ecusta paper is manufactured by a new 
process directly from American-grown 
virgin flax fibre. It is supplied in regular 
correspondence weights, too, of equal 


beauty and distinction. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST > NORTH CAROLINA 
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Special Report 


representatives from 20,000 firms had at- 
tended the basic four-hour course in some 
289 cities. More than 4,000 persons repre- 
senting 2,900 firms had taken the other 
four-hour technical-training course on 
settlement accounting in 51 cities. 

In addition, contractors can get special 
assistance from trained officials of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. and from in- 
formation centers in 20 cities. 

War's sudden end thus found the 
contract-settlement program prepared. In 
his most recent report to Congress, Mr. 
Hinckley was able to state that “no major 
problems of policy and procedure have 
arisen since V-J Day.” He added that “no 
unexpected contract-settlement problems 








—Harris & Ewing 
CONTRACT SETTLER HINCKLEY 
. -. standard forms helped 


have arisen between contractors and Gov- 
ernment agencies.” The mass of termina- 
tions that resulted from Japan’s surrender 
and the flood of contractors’ claims were 
expected and are being handled. 

So much for the preparatory work. The 
results of adequate foresight and prepara- 
tion in meeting an expected problem are 
revealed by developments. 

Clearing of plants proved to be the 
most pressing problem. War plants were 
stocked with Government-owned inven- 
tories and Government-owned machinery, 
for much of which contractors had no use. 
Requests for immediate clearance of in- 
ventories jumped from 4,400 in April to 
15,300 in September. 

During the three months ended Septem- 
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Willys 


CAQS-TRUCKS 


In the Universal “Jeep,” Willys presents a dif- 
ferent conception of easel motive power—a 
vehicle so versatile that you can use it for many 
varied jobs, keeping it at work more hours per day, 
more days per year. 

As a truck, the “Jeep” carries 800-lb. loads in 
its sturdy steel body... goes almost anywhere, on 
or off the road...reaches places conventional 
trucks cannot go. 

As a tractor, it tows materials trailers up steep 
ramps... pulls and powers any equipment a light 
tractor can handle. 

As a runabout, the “Jeep” carries men to the 
job... goes where ordinary cars could not... does 
up to 60 miles an hour on the highway. 

As a mobile Power unit, it delivers power to the 


Fhe mighty “Jeep” has the power to deliver 
men and materials to hard-to-reach places 
in oil fields, in lumber and mining camps. 


Willys Offers Industry a Versatile Motor Vehicle 





The Universal 


The “Jeep” pulls a string of 
trailers across the plant yard 
or across town. It will tow a 
5,500-lb. trailer payload at high- 
way speed, with reserve power 
for bad road conditions and 
ample braking ability. 


job. Power take-off furnishes up to 30 h.p. to 
operate Compressors, generators, etc. 

The Universal ‘‘Jeep” has the power-heart of the 
military “Jeep’—the mighty Willys Engine. To 
adapt this power to a wide range of uses, the ‘‘Jeep” 
has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with six speeds 
forward and two reverse. 

See the “Jeep” at Willys dealers—and you'll see 
that there is a place in your business for this versa- 
tile vehicle. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Geta Jeep 





“Jeep” power take-off runs a compressor, 
making spray painting quick and easy in 
the plant and in remote field installations. 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD “‘JEEP’’ MEANS WILLYS 





0 JOHNNY, growing up 

is the most important 
thing a small boy can do 
—so he wants a “full 
measure” from top to toe. This same 
kind of all-inclusive ‘full measure” is 
what you want in the protection of your 
workmen’s compensation and liability 
insurance. Thousands of employers are 
finding it in the outstanding benefits that 
go with Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy. 

The policy back of the policy produces 
tangible, useful results in safety, service 
and economy. It provides a safety engi- 
neering program as fully and pre- 
cisely measured to your individual 
needs as the pencil mark to the 
top of Johnny’s head. By cutting 


accidents to a minimum this 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 
Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 





leads to a greater degree of 
uninterrupted, profitable 
plant operation. 

Hardware Mutuals 
prompt, fair, sympathetic claim settle- 
ments are a practical aid in creating 
good employe relations. As for economy 
—substantial dividend savings, now 
totalling over $93,000,000.00, have been 
returned to policyholders since organi- 
zation. 

Let our representative explain these 
advantages in detail... Send for our 
free booklet on improved methods of 


Industrial Safety Procedure. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. « Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 
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ber 30, inventory clearances were com. 
pleted in 21,000 plants, and only 7 per cent 
required longer than 60 days. Two thirds 
of these plants were cleared of Government 
material in 40 days or less. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. gets the 
credit for this fast work. RFC has 3,009 
scrap experts who determine quickly what 
material should be scrapped and what 
should be stored. The agency also takes 
responsibility for shipping and _ storing 
usable items. 

The same dispatch is reported in moy. 
ing Government machinery from private 
plants. Fewer than 3 per cent of the 4,400 
equipment clearances through September 
required more than 60 days to complete, 
Requésts for machinery clearance have 
approached a peak since then, but few 
complaints of delay are being received. 

Financing war contractors to tide them 
over the reconversion period is proving to 
be less of a problem than was expected. 
OCS estimates that contractors have 
$3,500,000,000 tied up in canceled orders, 
but requests for emergency financing are 
not proving burdensome. 

Against this commitment, $1,000,000, 
000 in outstanding V-loans, guaranteed by 
the Government, are being used for termi- 
nation purposes, rather than to finance 
war production. Advance payments on 
war contracts aggregate $900,000,000, also 
used for termination financing, and partial 
payments total $305,000,000. 

Special termination loans, designated 
T-loans, which are available to contractors, 
are not as necessary as was once believed. 
A flood of T-loan applications was fore- 
seen when cancellations mounted, but out- 
standing T-loans, at last report, amounted 
only to $13,000,000. War contractors either 
had enough cash reserves or could obtain 
reserves from other sources to avoid this 
special type of financing. 

Fixed-price contracts, which form 
the bulk of war contracts, are proving to 
be the easiest to settle. Of the total nun- 
ber of settlements effected to date, more 
than $21,000,000,000 are fixed-price com- 
mitments. These have been settled for 
$1,100,000,000, representing contractors’ 
out-of-pocket costs, plus reasonable profit 
on the work done. Actual outlay by the 
Government has been sliced to $908,000; 
000 through the disposal of inventories. 

Time to settle contracts varies with 
different agencies. The War Department, 
with the bulk of cancellations, now settles 
fixed-price contracts with claims in al 
average period of 2.3 months. Navy, with 
the next largest group of contracts, avel- 
ages 7.1 months to settle and pay fixed- 
price contracts; the Maritime Commissio1, 
8.2 months; RFC, 6.5 months, and Treas 
ury, 8.3 months. 

The slower agencies are reported by 
OCS to be increasing their settlement 
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Springing from the warm, kaleidoscopic desert 
of the great Southwest, the giant Joshua tree 
raises massive arms to dwarf its neighbors. This 
distorted, misshapen flora of the desert floor com- 
mands the eyes of all travelers and the focus of 
their cameras. 

To the sunshine and color of America’s fore- 
most desert playgrounds, Western Air Lines car- 
ries vacationists fleeing winter's wrath. For 
Western is the airline to America’s wonderland 
of parks and recreational areas—in winter and 
summer. As the West's own airline, Western has 
filled the pioneer’s role in building up vitally 
needed air service for the people of the West. 
Today, 37 key industrial and agricultural com- 
munities in 7 states and Western Canada are 
served. With delivery of larger, faster planes 
only a few weeks away, Western needs only the 
approval of new applications to inaugurate serv- 
ice to many more communities, bring improved 
air transportation to many others. 
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WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 








Tes not the tree. 

It’s Dad. 

He’s home. . 

Right there, with Mother. 

Looking at them, almost not believing that in one short second he’ll have them 
both in his arms, Bill’s heart in his eyes, Phyllis looking him over 

in slow wonder for the first time in her three years. 


And as his arms close around them in that heart-breaking hug—Please God, 


let me never have to leave them again! 


Never before have homes meant so much. Never before have so many millions 
of folks been making their own homes for the first time, or starting over 

again. Draw your own conclusions about the new importance to 

you of the magazine that’s written entirely for the families whose big love 

is their homes: Better Homes & Gardens. © 





and no place like Better Homes & Gardens 
fo sell everything that goes into homes. 
Read by more than 2,450,000 families. 
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Special Report 


speed. Treasury settlements are expected 
to speed up, since the delay for this ageney 
is caused largely by the delay in submit. 
ting claims by Lend-Lease contractors 
many of whom expected reinstatement; 
after cancellation. 

Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are the 
most difficult problem, primarily because 
they involve large sums, and contracting 
agencies keep a sharper eye on costs that 
have to be borne by the Government. The 
War Department averages 4.4 months to 
settle a cost-plus contract, almost twice as 
long as required to settle a fixed-price com- 
mitment. However, a large proportion of 
subcontracts under cost-plus. orders are 
reported to have been settled, and amounts 
due prime contractors are estimated at 
only $55,000,000. 

Most cost-plus contracts were for large 
orders for ships and airplanes, many of 
which were not canceled until after the 
war with Japan. At the end of September, 
the backlog of cost-plus contracts that had 
been pending more than six months in- 
volved commitments for $2,400,000,000, if 
the contracts had been completed. 

OCS officials doubt the need of serutiniz- 
ing costs on cost-plus contracts so closely. 
They point out that, in many instances, 
contractors have not been reckless in run- 
ning up costs. Automobile companies that 
accepted cost-plus orders for airplane en- 
gines and other parts, for example, con- 
sistently reduced costs through the wat as 
mass-production techniques were improved. 

No-cost settlements outnumber set- 
tlements that require termination pay- 
ments to contractors. Approximately 80 
per cent of the fixed-price contracts have 
been settled without cost to the Govern- 
ment, involving 41 per cent of the value. 

These settlements are made either be- 





—, 


“ause the contractor finds that he can use | 


on civilian products all the materials or- 
dered for war, or because excess-profits 
taxes and renegotiation would so reduce 
the settlement he ultimately would re 
ceive as to make it almost worthless. This 
type of settlement, however, is expected to 
diminish now that war has ended. 

Company-wide settlements are being 
made in 25 instances where large corpora- 
tions have contracts with several agencies. 
Under this procedure, one Government 
agency is assigned to settle one com- 
pany’s claims against all agencies. The 
claims to date under this part of the pro- 
gram amount to $5,300,000. 

The record of the contract-settlement 
program is an indication that headaches 
can be avoided if adequate preparations 
are made to meet problems, if Govert- 
ment agencies co-operate instead of quat- 
rel, and if the Government meets othet 
interests halfway. This experience has been 
cited in and out of Government circles 
a good example. 
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ABOUT LABOR-PEACE MACHINERY 


A wave of strikes is beginning to break 
over this country. The machinery avail- 
able for settling strikes will grow in im- 
portance with growth of the strike wave. 

Actually, the record reveals, there is lit- 
tle formal machinery of Government, set 
up and functioning, that can be used to 
bring about settlement of strikes once they 
occur. There is no such thing as com- 
pulsory mediation of disputes before the 
disputes break into strikes or compulsory 
arbitration of disputes once strikes occur. 

The employer, faced with trouble, can 
call on the Government for help in settling 
the dispute through conciliation. The 
union can do the same, and so can the 
Government acting on its own. There is 
no means for forcing settlement, however, 
short of Government seizure of struck 
plants. Neither is there any means for 
forcing one side or the other to accept 
conciliation or arbitration. 

What the Government has done over 
recent years is to encourage and protect 
the organization of workers into unions. 
At present, about 14,500,000 workers are 
organized—by far the largest number in 
history. What the Government has not 
done is to provide standards to guide bar- 
gaining of organized workers or to provide 
machinery for settling disputes that grow 
from bargaining. 

All of this raises questions concerning 
exactly what it is that the Government 
requires of employers and employes, and 
what it offers in the way of advice or of 
machinery for dealing with disputes that 
frequently lead workers and managers to 
an impasse, often while following the Gov- 


ernment’s requirements. 


The one basic requirement, under the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act, is 
that workers be free to organize and to 
choose representatives who will deal for 
them in negotiations with employers. This 
freedom is protected by the Government, 
and a whole set of precedents has been 
built up and bulwarked by court decisions. 
There is nothing, however, that says that 
representatives of employes and employers 
must bargain until they reach an agree- 
ment. Much of the recent argument in- 
volves charges of failure to bargain in good 
faith and of stalling. Furthermore, it is 
pointed out that there is no terminal point 
for collective bargaining. Nothing in the 
law says when bargaining is to stop, and 
an agreement be reached. 


What can be done if employer and em- 
ploye do not reach an agreement? 
The employer or the workers’ representa- 
‘tive, or both of them, can call upon the 
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U.S.. Conciliation Service. Or, for that 
matter, a third party not directly involved 
in the dispute can ask the Conciliation 
Service to take a hand. Furthermore, this 
mediation agency, which is a division of 
the Department of Labor, can offer its 
services in a dispute without receiving a 
formal invitation. But its entrance into a 
case by no means assures a settlement. 


Primarily, the Conciliation Service is a 
mediator. It cannot use compulsion. Its 
actions are entirely dependent upon vol- 
untary compliance by workers and man- 
agement. Its function is to try to reach 
a common meeting point for the parties 
to the dispute, to try to effect a ‘com- 
promise in working out a formula for set- 
tlement. It interviews representatives of 
both sides, and tries to arrange a meet- 
ing. It suggests, recommends and advises, 
but does not and cannot dictate or issue 
orders. If one or both parties refuse to 
agree, the dispute or strike continues. But, 
during the war, the Conciliation Service 
succeeded in bringing about many set- 
tlements. 


Sometimes, the Conciliation Service goes 
further in trying to get an agreement, but 
the employer and the workers both must 
be willing to co-operate. When both parties 
voluntarily request it, the Service will ap- 
point an arbitrator. This might be a mem- 
ber of its staff or an outsider. After a 
study of the case, the arbitrator makes an 
award. Since both sides have agreed to 
this procedure in advance, it is expected 
that the award ruling will be accepted, 
but there is no legal enforcement. Also, 
the Conciliation Service, after receiving a 
joint request, will direct a technical study 
of the dispute and make a report. The 
findings are not binding upon either side, 
but can be used as the basis for further 
bargaining. 


Next, as to the Governments power to 
seize plants and services: 


The Government still has this power, 
under the War Labor Disputes Act and the 
Second War Powers Act. Although the 
authority to seize struck plants, mines and 
other facilities was primarily a war meas- 
ure, it has carried over to the reconversion 
period. The granting of this power was 
aimed at avoiding work stoppages that 
would interfere with the war effort or with 
essential civilian production. But official 
interpretation is that the seizure power 
can be used during the period of transition 
to peacetime production. Though used 
sparingly since the war ended, it might 
come into wider use. For example, an ex- 
tensive tie-up in the steel industry may 
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Making Postwar Johs—With Farm Equipment 





OW many jobs will there be for 
men and women released from 
military service—and from war industry ? 
No one can say, exactly. But this much 


we know: 


Business management, in scores of in- 
dustries, has long since laid plans to meet 
quickly the tremendous, pent-up demand 
for goods of all kinds—and to introduce 
new products and services that. will 
make jobs by the thousands by creat- 


ing new demands. 


Take the farm-equipment industry. 
Right now, there is a critical demand for 
standard farm implements of all kinds. 
Nearly a million dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment is needed in every farm county! 


Making this eauipment will make jobs 


for thousands, in mines, mills, and 


factories. 


And a great new force for job-making 
is in the new developments by farm- 
equipment manufacturers. Among these 
developments are new ensilage harvesters 
that cut standing corn and make it ready 
for ensiling in one simple operation. New 
combines that harvest and thresh wheat 
without backbreaking toil. New machines 
that pick corn, pick up and bale hay, dig 
and pick up sugar beets. Machines that 
not only mean easier, better, more di- 
versified, more productive farming— 
but also mean new jobs in industry. 


The farm-implement industry is but 


one of many along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Nickel Plate, and Pere Mar- 





quette, that are going full speed ahead 
putting their plans into operation, now 
that Victory has been won. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 


in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 

















The covered bridge was a 
major advance in transpor- 
tation a century ago. But 
engineering developments 
have since immeasurably 
extended the science of 
bridge-building. ... Like 
bridges, Carling’s Ale was 
good a century ago, but it’s 
better than ever today! 
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We've Been Asked: 


bring Government seizure of steel plants. 
Experience has shown, however, that 
seizure does not usually remove the basic 
causes of the dispute that Jed to a strike 
and Government operation. 





In the past, use of the seizure power has 
brought a quick end to production tie-ups. 
For one thing; the War Labor Disputes 
Act calls for a stiff penalty against persons 
who aid a strike against Government-held 
property. Congress is considering, how- 
ever, the repeal of this law, which also 
has provisions for strike votes and a 30-day 
delay in strikes in certain cases. If Con- 
gress decides to extend the Second War 
Powers Act beyond next January 1, there 
still would be some power for seizure of 
plants under that law, but without penal- 
ties for strikers. 


Fact-finding procedure in labor disputes: 


This calls for appointment by the Goy- 
ernment of a fact-finding commission or 
panel to make a thorough study of a dis- 
pute. The investigating group sifts the 
facts, studies both sides of the case, and 
makes recommendations on wage adjust- 
ments or other points involved in the dis- 
pute. The procedure is largely a_public- 
opinion weapon, and neither side is legal- 
ly bound to accept the recommendations. 
It is the step that has just been taken by 
the Secretary of Labor in trying to 
straighten out the dispute in the oil- 
refinery industry. where plants were taken 
over by the Navy. Fact-finding commis- 
sions have been used frequently in rail- 
road disputes. = 


The roles of NLRB and WLB in averting 
strikes: 


The National Labor Relations Board does 
not deal directly with wage disputes, put 
it sometimes can be instrumental in pre- 
venting strikes over other disagreements. 
With its powers to hold elections to de- 
termine which union is to represent work- 
ers in collective bargaining, NLRB is ina 
position to settle disputes over representa- 
tion that otherwise might lead to walkouts. 
But it has no machinery for dealing with 
disputes after bargaining ends. 


The War Labor Board, now in its final 
stages of liquidation, no longer is a factor 
in settling disputes. This agency still is 
ready to select an arbitrator in a dispute 
when both sides agree in advance to ac- 
cept his award. But it does not accept re- 
sponsibility for carrying out decisions of 
arbitrators. 

Thus, in substance, neither employers nor 
workers have recourse to any Government 
machinery with powers to force settle- 
ment of disputes and to avert strikes. 
Reliance is altogether upon bargaining, 
conciliation and mutual agreement 
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CHAPTER ONE—1928 


A film for making home movies in full color. 


CHAPTER TWO-—1935 


m CHAPTER THREE—1936 


Kodachrome “stills” for projection—made from 
film exposed in Kodak Bantam or 35mm. camera. 


Home movies in full color on Kodachrome Film. 


CHAPTER FOUR-—1938 


Kodachrome sheet film for professionals—result- 
ing in color photographs becoming the dominant 
form of illustration in magazines. 


CHAPTER FIVE—1941 

Minicolor Prints made from miniature Koda- 
chrome Film... and large-size Kotavachrome 
Prints made from Kodachrome sheet film. 














Full-color snapshots made with your usual camera... 
printed on paper like black-and-white snapshots! 


Kodacolor Film brings to the amateur, with his 
usual camera, full-color snapshots on paper 
—as many as he wants from each negative. This 
all-important chapter makes picture-taking 
a wonderful new experience. It starts with the 
first roll of Kodacolor Film you buy! 


These six chapters cover a peaceful, glorious 
revolution—the steps through which photography 


Serving human progress through photography 


CHAPTER SIX in Kodak’s History of Color 


has become a true mirror of life, showing not only 
the form but the lavish, spendthrift color with 
which nature brightens our world. 

They list the achievements of Kodak research 
in just one field...the materials and methods 
which today make color photography the 
medium of entertainment, education, and 
self-expression . . . for everyone. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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Chicago, “‘The Great Central 
Market,”’ seven-billion-dollar 
industrial and commercial 
giant, is one of 53 cities on 
United’s Main Line Airway. 
With additional planes, includ- 
ing 4-engine Mainliners, to be in 
service soon, United offers travel- 
ers fast, fine service—at new low 
fares—from coast to coast over 
this straight, strategic route—the 
route that goes where business is. 


<Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
looking toward ''The Loop." 


United Air Lines has 

been presented an 

Award of Honor by 

the National Safety Council 

for having flown mere than a 
billion passenger miles in the i 

past three years without a 

fatal accident. We are proud 


. of our flight and ground personnel 


who made this record possible. 
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Finance Weel. 


HOPES FOR MONEY ACCORD 


Six More Ratifications as Aid to Beating Bretton Woods Dead Line 


Prospect that Britain will 
accept and bring in Empire, 
launching Bank and Fund 


Adoption of the Bretton Woods program 
calling for an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank now is 
an improved prospect. Six countries re- 
cently have ratified the program, thereby 
increasing chances that enough signatures 
can be obtained before Dec. 31, 1945, to 
rescue the plan. 

Great Britain holds the key to final 
adoption, and British approval is expected 
shortly now that direct financial assistance 
from the U.S. to Britain appears to be as- 
sured. Britain’s need for dollar credits had 
been the principal obstacle to her entrance 
into the international money program. 

The present situation on the Bretton 
Woods agreements is this: 

Total subscription of $5,720,000,000 is 
required to put the Monetary Fund into 
operation. That is 65 per cent of the 
planned $8,800,000,000 Fund. Subscrip- 
tions approved to date are: 


Pte: SLALCS s scccccscssessecisecsess $2,750,000,000 
MAAR ss scntesecasstyecsntsetacotsecresens 550,000,000 
atG) ANTICR: <5; czisccsasessesosesskes 100,000,000 
MITCCASEA VIAN. «5504 0228st isbetesiccestveier 60,000,000 
REE so cckea Susrssvaeaneccteceseiunneiees 50,000,000 
BIRDIES 1 .dup.g-se:c8-scicedo cats 15,000,000 
MCZNIGLES. sacs cdvecaieceteocsssci 15,000,000 
SOREL ov aticticstsaecatvateaeai cesses $3,540,000,000 
That leaves $2,180,000,000 to be sub- 
scribed. The outlook now is that the re- 
maining quotas will be obtained from 
these countries: 
reat Britaia :.cs.itessecses- $1,300.000.000 
Paes the ehcl nents sare 400,000,000 
CT 0 ae eee ener 300,000,000 
UIs a axis ccivsesteaenies 200,000,000 
New Zealand. ..........sc000 50,000,000 
Wotak. ccucinntenn $2 .250,000,000 


Obtaining these Fund pledges would 
mean approval of the Bank as well, since 
the two must go together under the Bret- 
ton Woods terms. Russia, with a Fund 
quota of $1,200,000,000 and Britain - to- 
gether could make the agreement effective, 
but no word on the proposal has been re- 
ceived from Moscow. British Empire coun- 
tries, however, are expected to act quickly 
after the British Government takes the lead. 

Loan provisions. Terms of the British 
dollar loan, chief stumbling block to Bret- 
ton Woods, are being proposed to Congress 


DECEMBER 7, 1945 





and Parliament after 11 weeks of negotia- 
tion in Washington between a British dele- 
gation headed by Lord Halifax and Lord 
Keynes, and a U.S. delegation headed by 
Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton, Treasury Secretary Vinson and 
Commerce Secretary Wallace. Important 
provisions are these: 

A dollar credit of $3,500,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000, payable in 55 years, with 


repayments to begin five years hence, 

Interest at 2 per cent, with payments of 
interest and principal to be waived in years 
when Britain’s trade balance fails to earn 
enough dollars to meet the obligation. This 
provision is inserted to avoid troublesome 
war-debt problems that arose after the last 
war. 

Dollar pool in London to be abandoned 
as quickly as feasible. This pool is operated 























SAM TiHtee’s A 


BiT OF A HOLE IN 
THIS END- MIGHT! 
WE Borrow A 














—Smith in Ann Arbor News 


WHAT CAN ONE DO? 








—Carlisle in New York Herald ‘Tribune 


ALL IN THE SAME BOAT! 





—Acme 


NEGOTIATORS: CROWLEY, HALIFAX, CLAYTON, KEYNES, WALLACE 
... after 11 weeks—the key was in sight" 
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St. Aubin Ave. Plant 


Walton St. Plant 





DOUBLE AA 
BRAND 





ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


America’s finest heat-treated aluminum alloy castings 
« . . sand and permanent mold. Ready now to meet your 
most exacting requirements ...any size... any quantity. 
Complete facilities and men with skill and experience 
are prepared to solve your casting problems. 


LABORATORY CONTROLLED 


HEAT-TREATED we SAND & PERMANENT 
CASTINGS MOLD 


RAY DAY PISTONS SINCE 1925 


LUMI — ALLOYS 


CCspotlon 


TELEPHONE TR. 1-8000 7447 ST. AUBIN AVE. DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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to conserve the dollar resources of the Brit. 
ish Empire and the sterling area. As soon 
as possible, Britain is expected to make 
pounds readily convertible into dollars so 
that trade can be freed of currency restric. 
tions. 

Blocked sterling accounts are to be set- 
tled by Britain with creditors, but no part 
of the dollar credit is to go for this purpose, 
India and the Near East hold most of the 
sterling debt. 

Settlement of Lend-Lease accounts. Dur- 
ing the war, Lend-Lease advances to Brit- 
ain amounted to $29,000,000,000, offset by 
$5,000,000,000 supplied to U.S. forces by 
the British. Most of the balance is ex- 
pected to be written off as a war cost. Sur- 
plus-property disposal in Britain also is to 
be treated in this settlement. 

Trade principles to be indorsed by both 
countries call for eventual abandonment of 
practices that tend to reduce the total 
volume of world commerce, or that favor 
one country or group of countries over an- 
other country or group. These principles 
substantially are an indorsement of the 
original Master Lend-Lease Agreement. 

Operation of the Fund and Bank and 
the indorsement in principle of a wider de- 
gree of world free trade, however, will not 
result in an immediate return to the free- 
exchange and multilateral trading _prac- 
tices that prevailed before the rise of Nazi 
Germany. All participants in the program 
expect to approach this goal step by step. 

Trade controls in Britain, for example, 
are likely to continue for the next five 
years, while the British seek to repair war 
damage to their homeland and to rebuild 
markets abroad. The British are expected 
to take full advantage of the clause in the 
Bretton Woods Agreement providing that 
exchange and currency controls may be re- 
tained for five years after Fund and Bank 
begin to operate. 

Many other countries also are expected 
to retain some controls. Mexico, for ex- 
ample, plans to favor imports of capital 
goods over consumer items. The same pol- 
icy is to be expected from France, Scan- 
dinavia, Belgium and Holland. Until physi- 
cal reconstruction is further developed, 
currency transactions and the flow of goods 
are likely to be restricted. 


Housing finance. The Administration 
appears to be caught in the middle of con- 
flicting plans to revive the home-building 
industry. The fundamental problem is to 
stimulate building without loosening con- 
trols over costs and prices. 

The anti-inflationary school, which ap- 
pears to have enlisted President Truman’s 
support, advocates firm controls over 
prices for new and old homes, larger down 
payments on home mortgages and tighter 
credit controls. This group includes Price 
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The $500 nest egg 
that hatched a 
$30,000,000 business 


Tue year was 1919, and World War I had just ended. 


A young man had concluded his vital research for the 
Government—work involving revolutionary new materials, 
new methods. He had $500 cash—and an exciting idea. 


He rented a small office, hired two employees, then set 
out to promote his idea with all the zeal of a prophet. 


Success came slowly at first—as with all new ideas. Grad- 
ually his wares found favor with the manufacturing and 
building industries. Sales increased. Expansion was 
imperative. 


It was then that the young businessman turned to the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. The officers carefully 
weighed his words. appraised his record. They liked his 
ideas and the way he had turned his $500 investment into 
a thriving business. The Bank was happy to grant the 
modest credit requested. 


The young man was Mr. Lawrence Ottinger. and the 
business is the United States Plywood Corporation, of 
which he is president today. 


“Back in 1919, all I had was $500...” 


Out of the first meeting with the Bank a warm friendship 
was born, and, from that day to this, the Bank has not only 
contributed financial assistance. but valuable counsel in 
many phases of the business. For example, the Bank was 
consulted in 1932, when the corporation decided that, in 
order to be sure of consistent quality, it must manufacture 
many of the products it sold. As the young industrial giant 
grew, the Bank helped guide the location and purchase of 
plants, timberlands. and sales offices. from coast to coast. 


When the second World War broke, powder boxes, auxil- 
iary pontoon boats, aircraft parts, and radar housings rolled 
out of the five big United States Plywood plants with speed 
and precision. 


Today, United States Plywood has become one of our 
great national organizations. It faces the future confident 
that the postwar era will bring substantial increases over 
its present $30,000,000 annual volume. As in the past, its 
friend, the Bank of the Manhattan Company. will continue 
to be at hand with practical help and counsel. 





Bank of the Manhattan Company 
New York ° 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Buy Victory Bonds 
And Stamps 


A TONIC APPETIZER 


“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH? 








Mufflers to Make Vacuum Cleaners Noiseless 


ACUUM CLEANERS that used to drown 

out the doorbell, telephone or baby’s 
crying may soon be outmoded. A patent 
that makes vacuum cleaners almost as 
silent as a vacuum has been issued. 

It will take precision parts to make 
this and dozens of new postwar prod- 
ucts possible. But it will take precision 
on a low-cost, mass production basis to 
make big volume, big profit markets 


possible for such products. 

Such precision is our business here 
at Ericsson—has been for more than 
30 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose new designs are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced at low cost. 


(Below) Some of the many 


thousands of our precision mami) 


parts that helped “Keep 
"em flying and fighting.”” estasLisHen 1911 


ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE P 


LAFAYETTE 
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Administrator Chester Bowles and Fed. 
eral Reserve Board Governor Marriner §, 
Eccles, both of whom are in the forefront 
of the attack on inflation threats. 

Another group proposes more Govern. 
ment subsidies for low-cost housing, and 
easier credit for persons who want to build 
or buy their own homes. This group is 
primarily interested in stimulating build- 
ing activity, and its views are expressed 
in a Senate bill sponsored by Senators 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, Ellender 
(Dem.) , of Louisiana, and Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio. 

Major provisions of the Wagner-El. 
lender-Taft bill call for a 5 per cent down 
payment on middle-cost homes, and mort- 
gages to extend to 32 years. Interest rates 
of 34% per cent also are suggested. This 
contrasts with present Federal Housing 
Administration policy that requires down 
payments of 10 to 20 per cent, interest 
at 4 per cent and mortgages of 25 years, 

Raymond M. Foley, FHA Commission- 
er, cast some doubts on these features of 
the bill before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. He suggested that the 5 per cent 
down-payment feature and the 39-year 
period for mortgages might prove to be 
unsound financing. He also opposed pro- 
visions that would require a lender to al- 
low home buyers a moratorium on pay- 
ments in hardship years, and that would 
force builders to guarantee against any 
structural defects in homes. These fea- 
tures, he said, would handicap FHA op- 
erations in insuring mortgages. 

Finally, Mr. Foley added that further 
financial inducements to stimulate home 
building were unnecessary at present, that 
the demand for homes is greater than the 
building industry can meet for the next 





te 





mace & Ewing 
SENATOR ELLENDER 
«more subsidies, easier credits 
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There's gold in them thar °806 348 


UNDOUBTEDLY, you’ve heard 
about the old sea-dog who wrote 
this secret message. None other 
than Captain W. Kidd ...a 
cagey fellow, it seems. 

He buried a mess of booty on 
alonely beach somewhere.t And 
then ... just to keep folks in the 
dark ... he set down the direc- 
tions in a jumble of strange figures. 

Fie, Captain, we say! Go ahead 
and hide the gold. But if you must 
throw people off the track... 


©.0. aver @ SON 


use anything but figures! Figures 
are not supposed to mystify, nor 
to confuse the facts. They’ve quite 
a different purpose. They’re 
meant to furnish information! 


Furthermore... 
fusing matters . . . they help to 
clarify them. In fact, that’s why 
Management... faced with so 
many decisions on production, 
markets, sales... looks to fig- 
ures for guidance. And looks to 
Comptometer adding-calculating 


far from con- 


machines and modern Compt- 
ometer methods to handle more 
figures, faster, for less money! 
The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold ex- 
clusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1726 N. Paulina Street, 


Chicago 22, Illinois. 
fDig up 2 copy of “The Gold Bug” by E. A. Poe, for complete details. 


Comptometer 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 








OUT OF WAR’S CRUCIBLE COMES 


A NEW ERA IN Ylidd 


Glass, one of the most useful materials known to man, is entering a new 
era. Adding to its many thousands of well-known uses, glass soon will make 
its debut in a myriad of new forms and fields. © Sparked by the needs of war, 
America’s glass makers have worked out remarkable new processes that turn 
the once-fragile material as hard as steel or as fluffy as cotton. Already, thou- 
sands of these new glass products, such as silk-like cloth, ‘‘unbreakable’’ 
dishes and fiber board, have proved their merit on tough war assignments. 
Not only in research, but also in production did the glass industry contrib- 
ute greatly to victory. To meet soaring needs, glass manufacturers increased 
their efforts until war production nearly doubled pre-war output. @ Serving 
some of America’s major glass producing states, the Baltimore & Ohio 
moved over 50,000 carloads of glass annually during peak war years. In our 
daily work with America’s ‘‘glass men’’ we saw this industry meet war de- 
mands squarely and fully. It is with real pride, therefore, that B&O’s 70,000 
workers salute America’s great glass industry for its job well done in war 
and for the promise of new and better things glass will bring to peacetime living. 


| ; R. B. WHITE, President 


OVER 80% OF AMERICA'S GLASS INDUSTRY IS FOUND IN 
THE 13 STATES SERVED BY B&O’S 11,000 MILES OF TRACK! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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year or two. He suggested that the major 
problem was to reduce building costs, 

Complete housing control is proposed 
in a bill sponsored in the House by Repre- 
sentative Patman (Dem.), of Texas. This 
measure calls for an Office of Housing 
Stabilization to be headed by a director 
with authority over almost all building 
activity. 

The Patman bill would give the Hous- 
ing Director control over building sup. 
plies, and authority to grant housing prior- 
ity to veterans and hardship cases. Price 
ceilings also could be imposed on both new 
and old homes under this proposal. 

Principal purpose of this measure is to 
place building activity under Government 
control until the current housing shortage 
begins to ease. Meanwhile, it would pro- 
vide controls over mortgage financing and 
prices to forestall the runaway real estate 
market that some officials fear. 

Basically, the Administration wants to 
prevent a building boom spurred by sky- 
rocketing prices, that could lead to an 
eventual collapse and a wave of fore- 
closures, and, at the same time, the aim 
is to encourage a high level of building 
activity. Advocates of building control, 
however, were overruled by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion when 
limits on the cost of new buildings were 
removed shortly after war ended. 

The problem of home finance and home 
building actually is an acute example of 
the broad problem of how to guard against 
inflation and deflation at the same time. 





> em, 


Budget balancing. Treasury Secre- 
tary Fred M. Vinson, in one of his rare 
press conferences, repeated previous state- 
ments that the federal budget could ap- 





FHA‘S FOLEY 
...he has his doubts 
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Flying Tigers fly 


strawberries now 





1. 12 Flying Tigers, India-China “hump” 
pilots and A.V.G. ground crew men came 
home from the war with an idea. After 
what they’d learned in China, they thought 
they could carve out a place for themselves 
in the air freight business — not as a regu- 
larly scheduled line but as contract haulers. 





4. Today the “Flying Tiger Line” employs 
40 men, 38 of them veterans. Its planes, 
each with a cargo capacity of 10,000 pounds, 
haul anything, from strawberries to peni- 
cillin, on a contract basis. They’ll pick up 
freight any time, anywhere in the U.S. and 
deliver it anywhere in the world. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 








2. They knew they'd need a lot more 
capital. But that didn’t discourage them. 
They pooled the savings they had, drew up 
their plans and started beating the bush 
for backers. Eventually they lined up sev- 
eral Los Angeles businessmen to furnish 
the additional capital on a 50-50 basis— 
the veterans to operate the company. 


See — 


‘ : ‘s Pa 
‘ MIE a 


5. the company uses Union Oil Aviation 
Products. But that doesn’t seem nearly as 
important to us as the fact that the boys 
were able to do what they did. It could 
hardly have happened under anything but 
the American “system.” 





3e With this capitai they bought 8 new, 
twin-engine, Navy-designed “Conestoga” 
cargo planes from the Surplus Property 
Board. Then they set up offices at the Long 
Beach (Cal.) Municipal Airport, named 
their company the National Skyway Freight 
Corp. and started business August 1, 1945. 





6. Without the profit incentive the busi- 
nessmen would not have put up the capital. 
Without the hope of gaining financial inde- 
pendence, the boys wouldn’t have sweated 
out the problems of starting a business. 
Altogether, we think it’s one of the great- 
est things that’s happened since the war. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM (S FREE ENTERPRISE 











The James Baines 

set a record 

with her 21-knot speed 
(A. H. Clark, 

The Clipper Ship Era, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 








When young America’s swift clippers brought bounty 
to her ports, she learned the art of good living. 


One delightful example is found in a cherished 
“recipe” for an opulent tobacco relished by 
gentlemen of that era. And that lavish formula 
was responsible for India House Tobacco. 


India House is satisfyingly rich, supremely mellow, 
caressingly gentle for all its full-bodied flavor. You, 
sir, will find India House sheer luxury in your pipe! 


AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 
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proach balance near the end of the 1947 
fiscal year, provided national income pay- 
ments are maintained at a high level and 
Government spending is limited. That 
could mean an end to deficit financing 
near June 30, 1947. 

To reach a balanced budget, however, 
would mean a national income of close to 
$130,000,000,000 a year, compared with a 
prewar peak of $96,000,000,000 in 194), 
federal spending of not more than $25,000, 
000,000, and only slight, if any, further 
reduction in individual income and cor. 
poration taxes. 

Low interest rates on the federal debt 
also would have to be maintained, a policy 
that the Treasury Secretary has an. 
nounced. The public debt now is serviced 
at a rate of less than 2 per cent. To hold 
to that rate requires a continued policy of 
short-term financing, since the Treasury 
can obtain money for a shorter term at 
less than 1 per cent, whereas long-term 
bonds pay from 2 to 2% per cent. 

Secretary Vinson also expressed con- 
fidence that the Bretton Woods program 
would be ratified in time by a sufficient 
number of countries. He added that the 
Treasury does not yet contemplate asking 
for an extension of the time limit for rati- 
fication beyond Dec. 31, 1945. 

Indirect support also was given to Pres- 
ident Truman’s proposal to increase Gov- 
ernment salaries, when the Secretary ex- 
pressed regret over the resignation of Un- 
der Secretary Daniel W. Bell. 





—y 


Bank earnings. Congressmen who 
dislike the volume of earnings that com- 
mercial banks are realizing from Govern- 
ment securities are considering a new ap 
proach in reducing those earnings. The pro- 
gram has yet to take definite shape, but 
this suggestion is*being explored: 

Increase by law the percentage of 
cash reserves that banks must hold 
against deposits. Banks now can use 
commercial paper and Government ob- 
ligations as a reserve against deposits. 

The idea is to make the cash require- 

ment high. 

This regulation is expected to force banks 
to sell a large proportion of their current 
bond holdings to Federal Reserve Banks. 
After the Federal Reserve System gets hold 
of the bonds, Congressmen believe, it would 
be an easy matter to exchange them for 
securities bearing a lower rate of interest. 

This proposal ties in indirectly with sug 
gestions from Federal Reserve officials that 
the System needs stronger controls over 
credit to manage financial matters in the 
period ahead. One such suggestion is to ex 
tend the authority of Federal Reserve 
Banks to require larger reserves by banks. 
This proposal is offered as a means of step- 
ping on a credit inflation if it should get 
out of hand, not as a penalty on banks. 
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~ | THEY CARRIED THE LOAD 


irrent 
Janks. 


s hold 
vould When a list is finally drawn on the Nation’s Roll of Honor of those who helped win the war, a 





a special tribute should be paid the unsung airlines. With courage, energy and enterprise unmatch- 
est. 
1 sug ed in the history of transportation, they carried a vast stream of vital cargo and personnel to turn 


‘ poe the tide of a thousand combat and production battles. They crossed and re-crossed continents and 
n the oceans night and day with unprecedented frequency and regularity. And they did it without medals 


sie or publicity, without public praise or fame. They were indeed the faithful load carriers for Victory. 
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PLANNED 
ADVERTISING 


Charles W. HOYT Company, Inc. 




















End of Easy Selling 


Least among manufacturers’ worries 
during recent years has been the 
matter of selling. But from now on it 
promises to be “‘Problem No. 1.” 

xk ox * 
Immediately ahead are such 
questions as: Will my product 
require a new sales approach? 
Have consumers partially forgot- 
ten my brand name? Will I have 
to build new trade contacts? Have 
my salesmen become rusty on 
hard-hitting salesmanship? 

x OK o% 
Companies who wish to solve these 
problems with an integrated plan, 
rather than in piecemeal fashion, will 
find of particular interest the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company’s principles of 
Planned Advertising (Reg. U. S. 
Patent Office). For Planned Adver- 
tising undertakes, first, to evaluate 
the relative importance of advertis- 
ing, merchandising and personal 
salesmanship in your individual busi- 
ness. Second, it provides basic ideas 
that can be carried out in all three 
activities. Third, it welds them into a 
forceful, interrelated program. 

x «*« * 
For example: In the case of a 
client selling mainly through de- 
partment stores, the key factor is 
furnishing stores with material 
for successful promotions. Both 
the consumer advertising and 
the work of salesmen are geared 
to this objective. Another client 
is a manufacturer of industrial 
products. Here personal sales- 
manship is the major selling 
force. Advertising produces leads 
and plays a supporting role. 

x ox* xX 
For 36 years Planned Advertising 
has been helping advertisers get more 
work out of advertising dollars. Per- 
haps it can do the same for you. We 
shall be glad to talk things over upon 
request. Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Established 1909. Branch 
office: Hartford, Conn. 





P. S. In this age of air travel, we can 
render prompt, complete advertising 
agency service to national advertisers 
located east of the Mississippi River. 

















NEW POLICY OF ‘INTERVENTION’ 
IN MEETING LATIN PROBLEMS 


A new approach to international rela- 
tions now is being made by Latin America. 
That approach is aimed at preventing a 
situation such as exists in Argentina from 
developing into a threat of war. 

This new approach is contained in a 
policy of intervention based on joint con- 
sultation proposed by Uruguay’s Foreign 
Minister, Alberto Rodriguez Larreta. This 
policy, by trying to solve conditions that 





po 
DR. RODRIGUEZ LARRETA 
«+. an end to trouble spots? 


may cause war, goes beyond the United 
Nations Organization, which is designed 
to prevent aggression or threats of ag- 
gression. And it supplements the idea be- 
hind the war crime trials, which are aimed 
at punishing those responsible for planning 
or waging offensive war. 

Background to this new policy is the 
Act of Chapultepec drawn up at Mexico 
City early this year. By that Act, the 
American republics bound themselves to 
consult and act together to eliminate any 
attack against one of them, or any threat 
of such an attack. 

In the meantime, UNO has been formed 
and the atomic bomb has proved success- 
ful. These developments raise new problems 
in international relations involving limita- 
tion of sovereignty and the fact that peace 


80 


and prosperity in one part of the world 
are held to be indivisible with peace and 
prosperity everywhere else. The policy of 
“intervention” proposed by Uruguay is an 
adaptation to these new conditions. It be- 
comes part of a system to prevent condi- 
tions leading to war, enforcement of peace, 
and punishment of those responsible for war, 

The first step on this new basis of joint 
action, say officials in the U.S. and Latin 
America, is intervention to end conditions 
that in the past have brought on war. 

The second step would be enforcement 
of peace through UN®,. atemic-bomb con- 
trol, and limitation of sovereignty to make 
these effective, as suggested by former 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
and his successor, Ernest Bevin. 

The final step is punishment of those 
responsible for war or of planning for war. 
This is the basis of action by Supreme 
Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, chief 
U.S. prosecuting attorney against German 
war criminals at the Nuremberg trials. 

As applied to the Americas, a policy 
of joint intervention is expected to end 
the possibility that nonintervention can 
become a screen behind which govern- 
ments maintain domestic policies opposed 
to Hemisphere interests and _ principles. 
At the same time officials handling foreign 
affairs say that intervention must not be- 
come a wedge for indiscriminate interfer- 
ence in domestic affairs of any one country 
by other countries. To avoid this, officials 
expect that decision to take joint action to 
intervene will be made by perhaps a two- 
thirds majority, or 14 of the 21 American 
republics. Otherwise, past inter-American 
policy of acting only in unanimity would 
amount to a veto against action by any 
one country refusing to go along. 

Another reason for avoiding a possible 
veto is the fact that several Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have dictatorial govern- 
ments. These nations may be expected to 
vote against action which later may be 
taken against them to impose freely 
elected governments. Such action as may 
be taken to enforce a joint decision to 
intervene can range from recall of chiefs 
of diplomatic missions to economic sanc- 
tions and use of force. 

Two schools of thought exist in this 
country and in Latin America as to just 
how effective any one of several coercive 
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Phone Service Was Born... 
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Not so long ago 
When a man sailed 
His voice sailed with him 


There was no way 
He could talk to folks back home 
Or discuss plans with those ahead 


Then, in Twenty-nine 

Aboard the S.S. Berengaria 

In mid-Atlantic 

A voice spoke into a phone 

And another voice in distant England 
Answered 


That day... 

As a result of pioneering research 

By: International Telephone and Telegraph 
Laboratories 

Ship-to-shore radio-telephone service 

Was born 


Soon... through collaboration between 





























The British Post Office 

and IT&T’s associates, 

International Marine Radio Company 
And Standard Telephones and Cables, Ltd. 
Service was inaugurated between England 
And leading liners 

With remarkable success 


Service in other countries quickly followed 
So that a ship in the China Sea 

Could talk to London... 

And passengers in Alexandria 

Could converse with friends in New York 


Today aboard fishing fleets 
Remote iceberg patrol cutters 
Even lifeboats... 

The telephone 

Carries man’s voice across the sea 


* * 


This is one of the many ways IT&T 
By pioneering in communications 
And electronics 

Is helping shrink distance 

And build a neighborly, peaceful 
One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 






How to be 
sure of the finest 
in letterhead 





The Watermark is 
Your QUALITY 


GUARANTEE... Be 
sure it reads “All-Rag” 


You simply look at the watermark 
...if it reads “all-rag’’, “100% rag” 
or “100% cotton fibre’ you'll find 
nothing finer. Anniversary Bond is 
such a paper .. . crisp, clean and 
brilliant. It makes better impressions, 
builds prestige. 






Does your letterhead’s watermark re- 
veal that it's all-rag? If not, it isn’t 
the most impressive, truly permanent 
paper. You find aii favorable qualities 
in Fox River Anniversary Bond. Yet 
this superb 100% rag paper costs only 
1/5¢ more per letter than 25% rag con- 
ient. Improve your stationery with our 
“See for Yourse's” kit. It's free. Write 
on your busizess letterhead today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-H Ss. Appieton St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fox River 











Iuter-America Week 


measures can be on a Hemisphere basis. 

One school contends that only force 
can be effective on a regional basis. Behind 
this approach is the belief that, except for 
one-crop countries dependent on U.S. mar- 
kets, economic sanctions will not remedy 
a particular problem. The reason is that 
non-Hemisphere trade may replace inter- 
American trade with the country against 
which action is being taken. Also wrapped 
up in sanctions is the fact that somebody 
has to make good the supplies normally 
coming from Argentina, or any other na- 
tion in a similar position. Brazil, for ex- 
ample, may be expected to balk at sanc- 
tions against Argentina, as that would cut 
off her normal source of wheat. 

As an alternative to sanctions or use of 
force, this school believes that discussion 
of the Argentine problem, or any other, un- 
der a policy of intervention, will put the 
spotlight on conditions causing interven- 
tion consultations and help groups op- 
posed to those conditions. 

The other school considers words alone 
ineffective to remedy a situation such as 
now exists in Argentina. Instead, this 
group believes in decisive action aimed at 
overthrowing the present Argentine Gov- 
ernment, either directly or by giving sup- 
port to opposition groups in Argentina. 
These conflicting viewpoints, obviously, 
will have to be ironed out before joint 
action can be taken to intervene. 

In Latin America, the opinion is held 
also that joint intervention, if and when 
it becomes an inter-American policy, can 
do much to prevent the U.S. from mov- 
ing on its own to impose this country’s 
policy. Those who hold this view point 
to U.S. action in postponing the Rio de 
Janeiro conference in October and to Am- 
bassador Adolf Berle’s speech on the Bra- 
zilian elections as indications that this 
country often acts unilaterally despite in- 
sistence of State Department spokesmen, 
from Secretary James Byrnes down, that 
inter-American policy is based on mutual 
consultation. They point also to Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden’s recent 
statement that this country would help the 
Argentine people opposed to the Peron 
regime “with every means at its disposal.” 

This is the type of one-sided approach 
that Latin Americans say they want to 
end. At the same time, they realize that the 
conditions in Argentina that had led to Mr. 
Braden’s statement cannot be left to exist 
as a threat to the Hemisphere. The pro- 
posed policy of intervention after joint 
consultation, therefore, is held to be a 
step forward to consolidation of the Amer- 
icas and to take from the U.S. the onus 
of throwing its weight around. On this 
basis, it is held that a policy of interven- 
tion can mean progress toward elimination 
of trouble spots in the Americas and an 
example to the rest of the world. 
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AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
BOTTLED EGG NOG IN AMERICA 
























/n Any Weather 
WETSTART offers sure-fire protec 
tion for automobile ignition systems 
and batteries. Condensation, rain, 
even actual spraying will not keep 
your car from starting if you use 
WETSTART. Protects wiring insu “i 
: lation and makes ignition systems 
waterproof. To apply, simply brush 
2 WETSTART on all exposed ignition a 
|| system wires and parts. Convenient Yi 
} l-ounce size. For information write 
' The General Detroit Corp., Dept. 
13-D. 2272 East Jefferson Avenue, 70 
Detroit 7, Michigan. 

























C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1946, to stockholders of u 
record at the close of business December 10, 7 
1945. The transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. iw 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
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A happy surprise . . . that first experience with 
ultra-light magnesium! x You may meet it in buying 
a bulky metal toy ... finding it unbelievably 
light. Such a toy is easy to carry up and down 


steps ... in and out of playroom or basement. You'll 


bless that lightness! And magnesium is tough and 


sturdy, too—equal to all the punishment five-year-olds 
can give it. * Millions will gladly pay a little more for 
products freed from useless weight. * Dow makes no 
toys. As the leading producer of magnesium metal, how- 
ever, it cooperates with manufacturers in many fields who 
are developing a growing variety of new lightweight 


products for you. Keep your eyes open for them! 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 























Tm the limitless sea—and from Throughout the nation are fabricators From toys to aircraft engines, present 
"end brine wells—Dow, magnesium skilled and experienced in working and prospective magnesium products 
Power and leading producer, sup- magnesium—ready to supply manu- include diversified consumer items and 
tits magnesium for all uses. facturers of new lightweight products. industrial applications. 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION ¢« THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN : 
York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington e¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Chicago e St. Louis ¢ Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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Gosh, it’s awfully cold in Jan.; 
Smooth Hot Toddies warm a man! 
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Here’s to May and lovely Spring 
And Whiskey Sours full of zing! 


Time goes by—up comes July 
When Kinsey Juleps cool a guy! 


In March, when winds begin to blow, 
Kinsey Highballs cheer you so! 
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Thirty days all through September 
Bring Manhattans you'll remember! 
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Hang the holly —toast the season 
With Old Fashioneds smooth and pleasin’! 








In ’46... the whole year through, 
Kinsey is the blend for you! 


INSEY @ 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 
A BLEND 











86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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r beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
os answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 

| WRHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.,.Dept.H, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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ALNUT 


PIPE-TOBACCO 


$2.25 
$3.35 
30c 


Pounds, 
Half-Pounds, 


Pocket-Packets, 


CUSTOM-MADE FOR 
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THE CARRIAGE-TRADE 














LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


---Forge ahead, win 
special assignments. 
promotion, better job 
in global peace time 
Opportunities through 
ability to speak a for- 
eign language. 
MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method brings voices of native teach- 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language by LISTENING. It’s amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 


HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for FREE book— 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


19 RCA Bldg., New York 20 « Circle 7-0830 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
19RCA Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. 


Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
Name 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eptror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Pay of ‘Typical’ U. S. Employes 

Sir:—In connection with your article on 
“Rising Trend of Federal Salaries” (USN 
Nov. 16, 1945), you have not presented 
all the facts concerning a federal em- 
ploye who was on the pay roll Dec. 31, 
1940, and has continued doing a satisfac- 
tory job. 

You have failed to take into consider- 
ation the automatic pay increases given 
every 18 months, for those in lower brack- 
ets, which became effective Aug. 1, 1941. 

A stenographer, for example, who re- 
ceived $1,620 on Dec. 1940, would 
have been granted automatic increases 
every 18 months, raising the salary to 
$1,680 on July 1, 1942, to $1,740 on Jan. 
1, 1944, and to $1,800 on July 1, 1945. 
With the increases granted by Congress, 
effective July 1, 1945, the salary would 
have been $2,100 and the proposed 20 per 
cent increase would send it to $2,520. 


Watervliet, N. Y. oC. 


°o 
ol, 


{[Ep. Nore:—The figures used by The 
United States News were for those cases 
described by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as “typical.” The difference between 
those figures and the ones in the above 
letter, the Civil Service Commission ex- 
plains, arises from the fact that “typical” 
employes, particularly in the lower -brack- 
ets, do not have the seniority necessary 
for the automatic increases.] 


Reluctant Exporters 

Sir:—In your issue of Nov. 23rd, 1945, 
under the caption, “Inter-Amerita Week,” 
you have an article on export planning. I 
find this article very interesting, but one 
of the greatest stumbling blocks right now 
to export business is the reluctance of 
American manufacturers to consider export 
trade. 

My company, during the past three 
months, has sent out thousands of letters 
to manufacturers the country 
wherein we desire to purchase the articles 
or commodities that they manufacture. At 
least 95 per cent of these letters came back 
with the statements—“We are not inter- 
ested in export business” or, “We are too 
busy with our domestic business to con- 
sider exports” or, “There is too much red 
tape to the export business.” 


New York, N. Y. Pure R. Myers 
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Back in 1902, Brake Shoe opened its war 
on WEAR when it began making railroad 
car brake shoes that took more punish- 
ment and gave longer service. 

Today it is waging that war on a vastly 
increased scale. 

It is matching its experimental develop- 
ments against the destructive effects of 
abrasion, friction, corrosion, stress, im- 
pact and heat. It is making parts of metal 
alloys in which characteristics have been 
created to meet specified conditions of 
punishment, 


Heated Subjects 


For instance, magnesium, the light metal 
that is finding increased number of uses 
in industry, can be produced at tempera- 
tures near 2150°F. The metal retorts used 
in this process must be able to stand that 
heat—month after month. 

Heat treatment of castings and forgings 
gives these parts valuable qualities for 
their ultimate use. They too are subjected 
to intense temperatures for long periods. 


| The metal trays and racks inside the heat 


treating furnaces must be tough enough 
to stand these temperatures time after 
time. If they weren’t they would wear out 
—almost immediately, 


Creep Tests 


Brake Shoe, specialists in metals, provides 
these trays, racks and the magnesium re- 
torts, But it does more than that, Exten- 


| sive “creep tests” areconducted tocompile 


the engineering data on the strength and 
oxidation resistance of these parts at vari- 
ous temperatures. This creep test equip- 
ment is part of Brake Shoe’s complete, 
modern metallurgical laboratory. 


Within the limits of a planned experi- 


| mental program, the experience and 





knowledge of Brake Shoe’s experts can be 
made available to businesses which, to 
survive competition, MUST win a battle 
against WEAR. 

















230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
















The messenger of the old Greek 
gods was very fleet in his day... but 
he would probably turn in his wings 
if faced with the assignment which 
the new Western Union system of 
Radio Beam Transmission will han- 
dle with ease. 

This modern communications mir- 
acle helped solve many critical com- 
bat problems of our armed forces. 
When available for civilian use it 
will be a powerful factor in giving 
you even greater speed and efficiency 
for your telegrams. 


Prior to Radio Beam Transmission, 
Western Union had succeeded in 
sending, over a pair of wires, as many 


as 144 telegrams simultaneously in 
each direction. Now, between any 
two points, nearly eight times that 
number will flash across the sky on a 
single Radio Beam! 

When hurricanes and blizzards 
temporarily damage poles and wires, 
Radio Beam Transmission will 
speed your telegram safely through 
to its destination, its clar ity undimin- 
ished by physical or electrical 
disturbances. Another milestone in 
Western Union progress to bring you 
faster service—with certainty—when 
you telegraph! 

For nearly 100 years Western 
Union has been pioneering, in the 


What ? 


deliver them 


all at once? 
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Job that would stump Mercury will 
be handled by Western Union Radio 
Beam System with a transmission 
fi i capacity of 1,080 messages 

, simultaneously in each direction! 


field of communications. Momentous 
recent developments in electronics 
and automatic telegraphy promise 
many new contributions to the pub- 
lic service, as Western Union looks 
ahead to a second century of prog: 
ress... . The Western Union Tele- 
graph C Jompany, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Plus and Minus 








24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


irene] of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It is too early to be sure that all is well in trade and industry, that an 
adjustment from all-out war has been completed in only three months. 

Mr. Truman suggests that in his opinion the trend is upward from here on 
out. The President is optimistic about employment, income, output trends. 

This much definitely is true..... 

Industry's production rate at 166 per cent of the 1935-39 average is much 


















above earlier expectations. That compares with 226 in second quarter, 1945. 

Uneuployment at 1,500,000 in October was far under expected levels. 

Trade is running above a year ago, even with many types of goods short. 

Farm income and farm prices are holding well. 

A case can be made out for a prediction that trends now are upward; that the 
country has made a miraculous adjustment from the greatest war in history with- 
out any real trouble. This is the line Mr. Truman accepts, as it comes to him 
from one group of Government appraisers. Treasury analysts, however, who cannot 
enjoy the luxury of wrong opinions without paying for them in complications of 
Government's financing problem, are far from that optimistic. 


These other, less cheering points Stand out..... 

Man-hours lost in strikes are at an all-time high and rising. 

Production index, based on an estimate that workers are producing at peak 
efficiency, very probably overestimates the actual level of production. 

Unemployment really cannot be measured until about 9,000,000 more men who 
are not yet in the labor market seek jobs following their demobilization. 

Employment and production figures include sizable amounts of war work. 

Inventory buying obviously is an important factor when steel operates at 
above 80 per cent of capacity with auto and construction industries depressed. 

Buying in anticipation of price rises is another complicating factor. 

Strikes still to come can blur the industrial picture materially. 

In fact, it may be premature for the President to cheer too loudly. There 
are some real tests still ahead before the country can be sure that its problems 
of adjustment from war are solved for the immediate future. 











A careful outlook appraisal at this time suggests the following..... 

Production trend will be downward into first quarter, 1946; will probably 
carry down to 142 per cent of 1935-39 average on the Roserve Board index before 
turning. Trend upward starting in first half, 1946, will continue into 1947. 

Industry probably will operate at about 160 per cent of 1935-39 level in 
late 1946 and in 1947. That is likely to be at or near the recovery-period top. 

Unemployment will grow, will reach about 4,000,000 by the year end and in 
first half, 1946, is likely to reach 8,000,000 before starting gradually downward. 

National income will slip off to an annual rate of about $127,000,000,000 
in second quarter, 1946. It now is running at a $140,000,000,000 rate. 

Profits before taxes will be sulstantially lower in first half, 1946. The 
profit level after taxes may not be changed materially from the 1945 level. 

Dividend payments will turn upward in second half, 1946, and in 1947. 

Farm income is likely to be about 10 per cent lower in 1946. 




















Altogether, next year will be a fairly good year, but it will have its real 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


problems. It is highly doubtful that the unemployment problem is to be avoided, 
It is doubtful, too, if the wage-price problem will be worked out without a good 
deal of disturbance, without strikes that may involve a definite showdown. The 
first full year of postwar recovery is likely to be 1947. 


In terms of specific industries in the durable-goods field: 

Over all, durable-goods output will decline into first quarter, 1946, will 
average about 18 per cent under the October level. Durable-goods index is down 
from 345 per cent of 1935-39 average in first quarter, 1945, to 176 now. 

Automobile industry output will decline further due to strikes, but will 
turn up sharply once a basis for operations can be reached. 

Aircraft and shipbuilding are to continue depressed, by war standards. 

Steel production will decline from present levels, once inventory buying is 
reduced somewhat, but will operate at a relatively high level in 1946. 

Lumber and furniture industries, now depressed, will revive sharply. 








In the field of nondurable goods..... 

Over all, nondurable goods output will decline into second quarter, 1946; 
will average about 10 per cent under the October level. Nondurable-goods index 
is down from 176 per cent of 1935-39 in first quarter, 1945, to 152 now. It 
will drop to around 140 per cent of 1935-39 before turning up. 

Chemicals and petroleum refining are to show sharpest drops, as they are 
weighted heavily with war production and are having to make big adjustments. 

Rayon, and nylon, too, probably will break all production records in 1947, 

Shoe production is likely to hold around present high levels. 

Paper products output should exceed war levels in 1946. 

Printing and publishing are expected to break all previous records. 

All in all, the outlook is favorable for second half, 1946, and for 1947 
both in durable and nondurable-goods industries. It's just that the outlook for 
the immediate future is hardly as bright as the President paints it. There is a 
chance that late 1947 or early 1948 will see something of a shakeout. 











Mr. Truman is without new ideas about how to solve the strike problem; is 
without a magic formula that can be sprung suddenly to settle disputes. 

As the strike situation is shaping up..... 

Labor-Management Conference has offered no tangible suggestion for dealing 
with disputes. The President really had expected a plan from the Conference. 

Legislation in effective form is improbable. This story is on page 16. 

Plant seizure can be used by the President to get men to work, but seizure 
of plants settles nothing. A steel strike probably will result in use of this 
power, probably will lead to rather quick Government seizure. 

Fact finding is to be tried, but it doesn't settle strikes. 

Apparently the present situation will just have to work itself out with a 
test of strength. Either that, or Government will find itself operating a nun- 
ber of the nation's major industries. Industry insists that there is not much 
room for bargaining on wages under present price ceilings. It may be that a move 
will be made at some strategic time to break the present impasse by giving price 
concessions to industries where wage increases tend to Squeeze margins further. 

















A big dollar loan to Britain is quite sure to get Congress approval. 

Bretton Woods plan for an International Monetary Fund, a World Bank is to 
get quick British approval onee dollar-loan details are all cleared up. Chances 
are that this piece of world machinery will meet its December 31 dead line. 

British pound is to remain stabilized at about $4.03. 

A big dollar loan to Russia is improbable until some political issues are 
cleared up, until it is more apparent that relations are to improve. 

Foreign-trade revival is likely to get under way early in 1946; is to be an 
important business factor by second half, 1946, and in 1947. 
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Whether it’s air conditioning or 
refrigeration for a fighting ship or for 
a post-war store 


~ 





ON LAND AND SEA Frigidaire 
Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
ing equipment has many appli- 
cations. Here are a few of them: 


Milk cooling 

Bakery refrigeration 
Meat storage 

Bottled beverage cooling 
Ice cream storage 





Vegetable storage 


é _—— 
Air conditioning for stores 














On Al RCRAFT CARRIERS and PT boats; on sub- 
marines, battleships, cruisers and destroyers; on cargo ships, 
hospital ships and tankers...and on giant ocean liners now 
serving as troop transports you'll find Frigidaire equip- 
ment protecting perishable foods, cooling drinking water, 
air conditioning aviators’ “ready” rooms, and performing 
many other refrigeration and air conditioning services. 


Rivet cooling 

Vaccine and serum storage 
Parachute storage 
Refrigerated trucks 
Aircraft testing 

Aviators’ clothing storage 
Munition manufacture 
Lens grinding 

Banana storage 

Cooling welding tips 
Freezing foods 

Water cooling 

Air conditioning trains 
Refrigerating blood banks 
Candy storage 

Beer and wine cooling 
Home air conditioning 
X-ray and photo processing 
Dairy product storage 
Steel tempering processes 
Oil flow testing 

Locker storage 

Retarding of fermentation 
Fur storage 





Whatever you may need — 
cooling, refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning — consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. He will be 
able to tell you about the kind of 
equipment that will meet your 
needs most effectively . .. give you 
the latest information on when 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in classified section 
of phone book. Look under “Re- 
frigeration Equipment”. Or write 
Frigidaire, 530 Amelia St., Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada,372 Commercial 
Rd., Leaside, 12, Ontario. 





For Excellence 


Bs FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production Made only by : 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Products 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
REFRIGERATORS - RANGES - WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 














Mr. Schwellenbach’s Fight for Labor Harmony .. . 
New Head of Export-Import Bank . . . FDIC Chief's Job 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, the earnest, 
persevering Secretary of Labor, is a man 
of many tribulations. Secretary Schwellen- 
bach holds the difficult position of top 
peacemaker between industry and labor. 
The job carries little specific power to 
end or prevent strikes. The Secretary took 
his job reluctantly, but convinced that 
persuasion and public opinion could hold 
work stoppages to a minimum. Five 
months in office, however, have brought 
severe disappointments. 

At the moment, the Secretary has on 
his hands a major automobile strike. Per- 
suasion at one stage failed, because one 
side would not listen. As the result of an- 
other strike, the Government seized and 
still operates much of the oil-refining in- 
dustry. A third strike, in the coal mines, 
ended only when John L. Lewis ordered 
his men back to work. Mr. Schwellenbach 
concedes that he had nothing to do with 
Mr. Lewis’s decision. Now another big 
strike, in the steel industry, is threatened. 
Others may be in the making. 

In addition to these difficulties, a much- 
heralded conference of representatives of 
management and labor has just limped to 
an inconclusive end. And plans for reor- 
ganizing the Department and bringing in 
outside labor agencies have been impeded. 











SITTING TIGHT 


. .. would personal diplomacy be able to do what machinery couldn’‘t? 


-Government 











People of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O: 


Secretary Schwellenbach is discouraged, 
but, being a man of innate determination, 
which some have called stubbornness, he 
is hardly ready to give up. The views he 
brought into the Department are un- 
changed, and he still believes they will 
get results. 

The Secretary's ideas. Foremost 
among these views is the idea that com- 
pulsory arbitration of strikes is futile. A 
board fér such a_ purpose 
would fall far behind in its work, although 
strike situations require the utmost in 
speed. Collective bargaining is the basis 
of his program, and, when it fails, Mr. 
Schwellenbach offers the help of the De- 
partment’s Conciliation Service. If the 
agents of that Service are unable to bring 
agreement, and an obstinate strike de- 
velops, Mr. Schwellenbach appoints a 
committee to investigate, determine the 
facts and lay them before the public. In big 
strikes, he is always ready to try his own 
personal diplomacy, and has used that 
method in instances. Government 
seizure is in disfavor, although it has been 
used a few times. 

As things stand, the Secretary regards 
existing machinery for settling labor con- 
troversies as adequate. It is a question of 
persuading labor and management to take 


some 
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MR. SCHWELLENBACH 
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advantage of them. New legislation is no 
in contemplation. A few minor matters, jj 
is believed, could be helped by new laws, 
but the Administration fears that Cop. 
gress, in its present mood, would attach 
unenforcible antiunion provisions. 

The Secretary’s ideas and _ philosophies 
were acquired in the course of a career 
that has kept him constantly active ip 
public affairs, a career that has earned 
him the reputation of a convinced and 
ready battler for liberal ideas, of a man 
who stands well to the left of center. He 
was widely known in Seattle and the State 
of Washington for these qualities long be. 
fore the national capital heard of him. 

Lawyer Schwellenbach. Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach opened a law office in Seattle 
shortly after the first World War. The 
whole area was aflame with feeling be. 
tween veterans and the labor unions, ae. 
centuated by the Centralia riot of Ameri- 
can Legionnaires and members of the 
IWW. Mr. Schwellenbach quickly became 
active in three fields—veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the labor movement and Demo- 
cratic politics, the last then languishing 
for lack of Democratic voters. 

At many veterans’ meetings, he spoke 
somewhat imploringly of a need for better 
understanding of the unions. By 1922, he 
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—Cargill in Hartford Times 


A KNOTTY PROBLEM 
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AMERICAS LAUNDRIS 





































America Enjoys the Best Laundry Service in the World 


What a welcome the 
laundryman gets! 

And no wonder! The crisp, 
fresh bundles he brings are a 
symbol of better living for Ameri- 
can women. 


What homemaker wants washday 
drudgery when she can “‘let the 
laundry do it’ so well, and at such 
a low cost? 


Even during the war... with no 
new equipment and many skilled 
workers gone, with no new trucks 
and many experienced drivers off 
to war, with wartime delivery 
restrictions and no new tires... 


the laundries handled a far greater 
volume than ever before. 


Much of this huge hamperful 
was delivered by rugged Interna- 
tional Trucks. The dependable, 
economical operation of their 
trucks helped laundrymen keep 
costs down, and service up. 


International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with roomy streamlined 
all-steel Metro bodies enable 
drivers to carry more each trip and 
to work their loads systematically. 


Soon there will be plenty of 
International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with Metro bodies... for 


the laundry industry, and for every 
industry requiring trucks that are 
smartly styled, easily handled and 
economically operated. 


There’s a full line of Interna- 
tionals, each truck built specifically 
for its type of hauling job. All 
backed by International Truck 
Service, the nation’s largest com- 
pany - owned truck service organ- 
ization. 


See your International Truck 
Dealer or Branch now. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois iwreananionan 
HARVESTER 




















LISTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS’ EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
@ @ AND KEEP THEM 


Send for this helpful book— 


ANCHOR PROTECTIVE FENCES 
is a book which shows many types and 
industrial uses of Anchor Chain Link 
Fence . . . pictures installations for 
many prominent companies . . . con- 
tains structural diagrams and specifi- 
cation tables. Also shows important 
and exclusive Anchor features: Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
permanently erect and in line; Square 
Frame Gates, amazingly free from sag- 
ging and warping; Square Terminal 
Posts and U-Bar Line Posts, which 
increase strength and durability. Write 
for Book No. 110. Address: Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 








NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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There are many alternatives 


but only one” Waldorf" 
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was State Commander of the American 
Legion. Bitterness had waned so much 
that he was able to put the Legion’s sup- 
port behind the union program in the 
State Legislature, and swing the unions 
to the Legion’s program, a move that 
meant success for both. 

Now, after the recent war, many vet- 
erans are highly critical of the unions. The 
Secretary hopes his experience in Wash- 
ington State will be helpful in bringing 
about a better understanding. 

In 1925, Mr. Schwellenbach became at- 
torney for the Seattle Central Labor Union 
Council. That meant numerous court ap- 
pearances. Strikes were many, and in most 
instances employers applied to the courts 
for antipicketing injunctions.. Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach talked bluntly to union men on 
such matters as violence, disturbances big 
and little, and how best to get their strikes 
settled. Sometimes he talked to employers, 
too. Often, his counsels were successful. In 
these incidents, perhaps, lie the origins of 
Mr. Schwellenbach’s readiness to try per- 
sonal diplomacy in the big strikes of today. 

Meanwhile, he was increasingly active 
politically. When a free-swinging riot de- 
veloped at a State Party convention, he 
shouldered his way through the melee and 
mounted the platform. His booming, plead- 
ing voice finally caught the attention of 
the rioters and stilled the commotion. 

He found time, in 1924. to become one 
of the leaders in a successful fight against 
the Ku Klux Klan attempt to outlaw pa- 
rochial schools in the State. And, in 1928 
he made 134 speeches on behalf of the 
presidential candidacy of Alfred E. Smith. 

By 1932, backed by the Legion and 
labor. Mr. Schwellenbach was ready for 
a personal fling at politics. He ran for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. The 
depression was deepening, and he urged 
that the State “take over idle land and 
factories and operate them for the un- 
employed.” He also advocated public 
ownership of all public utilities. It was a 
three-way race. The liberal vote was split 
between two candidates, and Mr. Schwell- 
enbach lost. He came back two years 
later, however, and ran for the Senate. 
His platform was highly liberal and many 
called it radical. Anticipating Upton Sin- 
clair, he called for “the end of poverty in 
Washington.” He was elected. 

Senator Schwellenbach. One impor- 
tant thing about Mr. Schwellenbach’s Sen- 
ate service was that he and Harry S. Tru- 
man took the oath of office on the same 
day. Freshman Senators are more or less 
driven together. They sit together at the 
rear of the chamber, and often are in con- 
ference in the cloakroom. Mr. Truman was 
impressed by the Washingtonian’s knowl- 
edge of labor matters, and often went to 
him for advice. With other junior Senators 
they shared numerous enterprises, from 
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baiting Huey Long to mustering support 
for New Deal legislation. The votes of 
both Senator Truman and Senator Schwel. 
lenbach were uniformly prolabor, except 
for one ballot on which they parted com. 
pany. Mr. Schwellenbach voted against 4 
resolution condemning sit-down strikes; 
Mr. Truman voted for it. 

In addition, Senator Schwellenbach wag 
an active member of the Lobby Investi. 
gating Committee headed by Senator 
Hugo Black of Alabama, now on the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Schwellenbach wag 
highly critical of what he considered the 
efforts of some segments of industry te 
pressure congressional actions. Hours of 
hard work over the books of one publié 
utility holding company gave him a me 
ment of prominence. in unraveling its 
somewhat intricate financial affairs when 
officers of the company were on the stand, 

Senator Schwellenbach won_ re-election 
easily in 1940, but almost immediately 
President Roosevelt appointed him federal 
judge for the State of Washington District, 

Judge Schwellenbach. On the bench, 
he is credited by Washington State lawyers 
w.th improving administrative methods, re- 
ducing court costs, and handing ‘down 
opinions with a minimum of delay. Few 
of his decisions ran into reversals in higher 
courts. He enjoyed his work as a judge, 
and wanted to stay where he was. But, 
meanwhile, President Truman had taken 
office and found himself faced with a dif- 
ficult labor situation. He called Myr. 
Schwellenbach to the Nation’s capital and 
offered him the Labor Department post. 
Judge Schwellenbach declined and started 
back for Seattle. Mr. Truman insisted by 
telephone, appealing to patriotism and 
personal friendship. Finally, he told Mr. 
Schwellenbach that the appointment would 
be announced. 

Secretary Schwellenbach. Mr. 
Schwellenbach yielded, after receiving as- 
surances that all agencies dealing with 
labor would be merged into the Depart- 
ment. He wanted the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the War Manpower Con- 
mission functions, and the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. Congress. how- 
ever, wants USES returned to the States, 
leaving the Department only a loose super- 
visory check upon it. Merging NLRB with 
the Department awaits the passage of gov- 
ernment-reorganization — legislation. Re- 
maining WMC _ functions have _ been 
brought into the Department. together 
with the Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration. 

Money-saving reorganizations have been 
accomplished within the Department. 
These resulted from the recommendations 
of a staff of six fact-finders whom Mr. 
Schwellenbach brought with him from 
Washington State. The six quickly became 
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OLLOW the wires that carry power to farmers in 

Tne Golden Crescent —the rich agricultural states 
of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania—and you'll follow 
ahighroad straight into a waiting market ...a market 
of three million farm folks who are ready, willing and 
able to buy ... whose farms number 17.5% of all 
America’s electrified farms ... who are prospects for 
everything electrical! 


These farm people have a long list of wants—for while 
they depend on farming for their living—their near- 
Ness to urban markets make them urban in buying 
habits—and they want, and can afford, the same things 
their “city cousins” have. 









And they have the money to buy what they want! 





OHIO FARMER e 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


IS WIRED FOR SOUND BUSINESS 


MICHIGAN FARMER e 





Farmers in He Golden Crescent have enjoyed years 
of rising farm incomes and accumulating savings 
accounts. They believe in spending and investing 
money—as evidenced by the fact that the percentage 
of fully owned farms in this region is 70.4% (as 
against the national average of 50.6%). 

This market is a fertile field for sales effort, because 
it is compact—and because it is easily, economically 
and thoroughly covered by three home farm magazines 
these people read and trust-MICHIGAN FARMER 
—OHIO FARMER—PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


If you’re searching for markets—don’t overlook He 


Golden Crescent { 















PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HARRISBURG 











Employers Mutual has 
always been a policy- 
holders’ company with 
no objective other than 
to extend its compen- 
sation insurance service 
to every employer who 
wants the protection, 
service and saving to be 
gained through mutual 
affiliation. Why not see 
what we have to offer? 





















Corl 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 






Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 





HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 9 


HOME! 





No one is in the dining room, 
the curtain has blown across the 
lighted candles on the table . . . 
fire sirens are screaming. It could 
be your home! ... A metropolitan 
fire chief states that two-thirds of 
the fires occur in dwellings, and 
that 30% of the fatalities there- 
from are children under ten years 
of age! Realizing that, can you 
continue to be without adequate 
fire protection? All that you value 
and hold dear in your home de- 
serves to be, and can be pro- 
tected against fire with Pyrene 
extinguishers. Buy one todey at 
your hardware, department store 
or service station. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” —Free 
booklet of household hints sent 
on request. 





BY THE’ WAY: WHEN DiD YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAfE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL NANDY 


Sqrene BUY and KEEP 


WAR BONDS 
Porene Manufacturing Compan 
FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY A 





AFFILIATED WITH £-Q-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
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known about the Department as the Sec- 
retary’s “Gestapo.” There was some dis- 
satisfaction and a few feathers were 
ruffled. Once the six spent several hours 
assuring employes of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that the new Secretary had not, 
as reported, made a slighting reference to 
the work of the BLS. 

The Secretary thinks it important to 
strengthen the Conciliation Service, under 
Edgar L. Warren, since that Service holds 
a key position in his strike-settlement 
methods. Salaries have proved an obstacle 
to obtaining the type of men he desires. 
However, he recently received funds to in- 
crease the number of conciliators in the 
top salary brackets, $5,600 to $6,500. He 
still thinks that sum inadequate for men 
who must confidently face company and 
union executives who are paid much more. 

Some thought the position of the new 
Secretary threatened when Mr. Truman 
selected John R. Steelman, an acknowl- 
edged expert on labor relations, as a spe- 
cial presidential assistant. But, Mr. Steel- 
man has been given nonlabor assignments, 
and Mr. Truman has pointedly kept him 
from taking part in Labor Department 
activities. Mr. Schwellenbach, however, oc- 
casionally consults Mr. Steelman. 

As Secretary of Labor, Mr. Schwellen- 
bach is considerably changed. He is far 
from the outspoken, impulsive left-winger 
that he was in the Senate and as a young 
lawyer in Seattle. He speaks cautiously, 
carefully considering every phrase, and as- 
sociates say he weighs every decision and 
makes up his mind only after seeking ex- 
pert advice. Always solemn and earnest, 
his previous somewhat limited capacity 
for humor seems to have narrowed. 

The Secretary is in a difficult position, 
and none knows it better than he. He is 
staying with his job. Talk of resignation 
has quieted. And he is immovably con- 
fident that, sooner or later, his methods of 
collective bargaining and persuasion will 
prove successful. 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
is the new head of the Export-Import 
Bank. In that post Mr. Martin has up to 
$3,500,000,000 to lend, here and abroad, 
to stimulate the sale of American products 
in other lands. To make his position even 
more important, the Export-Import Bank 
now is the only agency in that field, and 
will continue to hold its monopoly on for- 
eign financing unless or until the Bretton 
Woods Agreement becomes effective. 

Mr. Martin, whom colleagues have des- 
cribed as “intelligent, inquisitive and will- 
ing,” holds all these responsibilities at the 
age of not quite 39. At 31, he became pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange. 
His last four years have been spent in 
the Army. 

Always modest and unassuming, Mr. 
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Martin calls his Army career “undistip. 
guished.” He saw no combat, but tog 
steadily from private (he was a pre-Peay| 
Harbor draftee) through most of the nop. 
commissioned ratings and all the commis. 
sioned grades to the rank of colonel. Hy 
work, after leaving the ranks, was in the 
field of economics and finance. He worke) 
with the Munitions Assignment Board jy 
allocating raw materials. He acted as 4 
liaison man between the Army and Cop. 
gress on such matters. And he supervised 
much of Russian Lend-Lease. He went tg 
Moscow on one occasion and participated 
in discussions there. When he left the 
Army, he was acting executive of the 
President’s Soviet Protocol Committee, 
For these activities, he received the Legion 





MR. MARTIN 
$3,500,000,000 to lend 


of Merit, accompanied by an unusually 
eulogistic citation. 

His Lend-Lease work attracted his i- 
terest to foreign financing, and he consid- 
ers it quite logical that he should go from 
his Army jobs into the “Ex-Im Bank,” a 
the financial community calls it. 

As friends describe his attitude toward 
his new assignment, the Bank is to pro 
mote and protect American foreign trade 
until private capital can become organ 
for the job. Private banks obviously ar 
unable to assume so vast a task at the mo- 
ment, because they are taking no over-all 
view of the situation. If they were devot- 
ing a combined attention to the problem, 
there would be more private financing. 

Financing by private banks can come 
about gradually, because the Export-In- 
port Bank guarantees loans by private 
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BLUE BOOK OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ET out your directory of manufacturers... 

check with any credit rating service... and 
you'll discover more leading industries with head- 
quarters—or branches—in Southern New England 
than in any other part of the country. 


For example, while you probably associate the name 
of General Electric with Schenectady, General Elec- 
tric also has large plants here in Massachusetts. So 
have Cluett, Peabody; Westinghouse; Pullman. 


As for American Optical, Simonds saws, Whitney 
carriages, American Woolen, Pro-phy-lac-tic brush- 
es, M. J. Whittall rugs, and many more .. . they 
were native born. 


These manufacturers did not pick Southern New 
England by chance. 


They chose Southern New England because it was 
the most highly-industrialized area in the whole 
United States .. . and always has been. 


Also, because Southern New England is in the heart 
of the great mass of America’s consuming public. 


Inside a radius of 500 miles from the center of 
Southern New England are 58,000,000 people to use 
Southern New England’s consumer goods and her 





vast output of producer commodities . . . the parts 
and tools upon which other industries depend to 
keep going. : 


And through her great seaports, Southern New 
England is only a step away from tidewater and 
easy access to the foreign markets that will develop 
now that the world is again at peace. 


If your postwar plans are still in a state of flux, 
think hard about Southern New England ...a 
great place to promote your new or expanding busi- 
ness... and a great place to live and play, too. 


al ale 4, 
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A full-color booklet is yours for the asking: “South- 
ern New England For Tomorrow’s Industry’’, Get 
your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, Manager of 
Industrial Development, The New Haven Railroad, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 
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Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of rail 
and highway transportation that puts every manufacturer 
“ON THE MAIN LINE”. 





"it’s a matter of GOOD TASTE!” 





f The gifts you choose 
\, for your friends are 
* naturally things 
Nolte Mol ole) e-Xellol (Mm cols 
yourself. Just as you 
choose Don Q Rum to 
serve your guests... be- 
cause you prefer 
Puerto Rico's favorite 
quality rum in tall 
drinks...in cocktails. It's 
oM ito] it-1mto) me [ole (ok ti- 


B4 PR F 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





IF YOU LOVE fine, beautiful 
things, wait for Hamilton! It 
will be the most exquisitely 
designed watch you’ve ever 
geen—the most accurate, too, 
thanks to our experience build- 
ing high-precision timepieces 
for war. Your lovely Hamilton 
is coming—wait for it! 


WAIT FOR 


HAMILTON 


Anes Sine Utah 





Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 


of Railroad Accuracy”—Lancaster, Pa. 








'» For Christmas—for birthdays 
| . «for anniversaries— whatever 

the event, here’s a man’s gift! 

When you give a cool, clean 

Kirsten Pipe, some smoker will 
| thank you for many years of 
bite-free, sweet-smoking pleas- 
ure. Most leading stores have 
Kirsten Pipes. If your dealer is 
| temporarily out of these fine 
i pipes, keep asking . . more 
are on the way. 









PATS. & PATS. PEND. 


“RADIATOR” PIPE 


Large, $8.: 
Medium, $7 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO.. Dept. 218, Seattle 1, Wash. 





People of, the Week 


institutions, as well as lending directly 
American importers and exporters, anf 
foreign Governments, firms and individys) 
are eligible for loans, if there is reasonahj 
prospect of repayment. 

The bank is not equipped for loans th 
size requested by Britain, or to be askej 
by Russia; these are matters for the Trey, 
ury. But, if Russia should ask for leg 
credit, the Bank would be glad to get thy 
application, possibly up to $1,000,000,00), 

Mr. Martin looks a bit older than whe 
he was president of the Stock Exchange, byt 
still is boyishly disarming in appearanee 
He has retained the same simple tastes, a; 
when on a salary of $48,000 he lived in on 
room, ate at the Automat and rode on the 
subway. He likes the theater and has writ. 
ten three plays himself, all unpublished 
and all, he says, “terrible.” 

He also is studious by inclination, Long 
rows of figures, to him, mean information, 
to be gleaned by hard study. He now js 
digging deeply into the world financial git. 
uation, the position of the Bank and its 
possible fields of usefulness. 

Mr. Martin is ready to get going as som 
as the Senate confirms his appointment, 





Maple T. Harl, takes over the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., a going and 
highly prosperous agency, which guaran. 
tees bank depositors against loss. Until re. 
cently, Leo T. Crowley was chairman of 
the corporation, and Mr. Har! considers 
that Mr. Crowley left him a “wonderfully 
efficient organization.” 

The new head of the corporation isa 
Colorado banker of homespun qualities, a 
man with whom people quickly feel at 
ease. He describes himself as a “typical 
small-town fellow who has been active in 
Rotary, Kiwanis and veterans’ groups, 
babbitt out of the Sinclair Lewis mold” 

Mr. Harl was born in President Tn- 
man’s State of: Missouri. His parents took 
him to Colorado at the age of 12, although 
he returned to Missouri to attend William 
Jewell College. The first World War in- 
terrupted law studies at the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Harl enlisted and came out 
a major. His last Army service was with 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. 

He was hospitalized for a time after the 
war, and then entered the banking bus: 
ness in a Denver suburb, later branching 
out into the safe deposit and mortgage 
and investment business. In the 30s, be 
reorganized a large number of real estate 
mortgage-bond companies, hard hit by the 
depression. Since 1939, he has been Colo- 
rado’s State Banking Supervisor. 

Meanwhile, he became active in vetet- 
ans’ organizations—the Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans. The DAV made him 
its national commander in 1937. Veterals 
work brought him contacts with Mr. Tr 
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Here in America, the foundation of 
freedom is—free markets! Here, all the 
toil of our people flows through the 
marketplaces—in the form of goods 
and money. From the very birth of 
our freedom we have known that if 
our people are to remain free, their 
markets must remain free! 


This was one of our strengths in the 
victorious struggle against nations 
where freedom of the marketplaces 
had died with every other freedom. 


Cf all our open and free marketplaces, 
none is more vital to our nation’s 
welfare than this, the investors’ 
marketplace, the New York Stock 
Exchange. 





This free market serves the nation. 
Here, buyers and sellers, through 
their brokers, meet in open competi- 
tion. Here, prices are arrived at in the 
time-honored tradition of the auction. 
Here, prices are determined by supply 
and demand—in the market at the time 
orders are executed. Here, prices are 
promptly made public—so all the 
world may know. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


In any marketplace, the quest of gain 
involves some risk. Now, as always, 
recklessness magnifies the risk. Now, 
as always, recklessness, in any form, 
is an abuse of freedom! Now, as al- 
ways, facts are the best hedge against 
recklessness! Now, as always, prudent 
buyers and sellers of securities rely 
upon facts! 





Facts are available. Before any com- 





pany lists its securities in this in- 





vestors’ marketplace, that company 





agrees to report, regularly, basic facts 





concerning its operations and finan- 





cial condition. Such disclosure is the 





essence of this Exchange’s policy. 





In this investors’ marketplace the 
possibility of human error is recog- 
nized. Elaborate precautions are 
taken to prevent it. And it is possible 
to say on behalf of this institution, its 
Members, Member Firms and their 
partners, that—no other enterprise ob- 
serves higher principles of business 
conduct. 








OPEN YOUR 


BUSINESS HISTORY 
TO THIS EXCITING 


NEW CHAPTER 





You'll find that the facts about this 
rich territory, with regard to your 
particular industry, make highly 
interesting reading. For here is the 
fastest-growing industrial section 
of the United States—the West 
and Southwest. 


There’s a quick, easy way to find 
out all you want to know about 
this territory—raw materials, ac- 
cessibility to markets, labor sup- 
ply, electric power, water, natural 
gas and any other facts and figures. 


Simply consult Missouri Pacific’s 
Industrial Development Depart- 
ment. The s,ecialists who staff 
this Department and its Research 
Bureau can readily give you all 
information on opportunities for 
your business in this area. 


Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union Sta- 
tion, Houston, Texas. Mth 

y/ 


Your inquiry you may fh y; G 4 
be sure, will be treated 
in strict confidence. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
i af “A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 
r*s 








People of the Week 


man. Mr. Harl describes these contacts as 
casual, but the President recalled them 
when Senator Johnson (Dem.), of Colo- 
rado, urged Mr. Harl’s appointment to 
FDIC upon the Chief Executive. Mr. Har] 
leaves a life-tenure job in Colorado to take 
his new post. 

The FDIC insures bank accounts of up 
to $5,000 against loss through bank fail- 
ures. Although the corporation often is 
regarded as a New Deal idea, it actually 
was fathered by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.) , of Michigan. It began its career in 
1934, and since then has paid out $298,- 
815,419 to depositors of closed banks. Of 
this, $263,987,263 was recovered through 
the sale of assets of those institutions. 








—Harris & Ewing 
MAPLE T. HARL 
- - . the qualities are homespun 


Funds are derived from an original Gov- 
ernment capitalization and an assessment 
of one-twelfth of 1 per cent on the aver- 
age deposits of the insured banks. With 
the huge deposits of recent years, FDIC’s 
assets have increased to $870,000,000. 
When the figure reaches $1,000,000,000, a 
drastic cut in assessments is planned. They 
now are bringing in about $80,000,000 an- 
nually. 

There are proposals that the bank-ex- 
amining activities of FDIC, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency be merged. The Comptroller’s 
office examines all national banks, the 
FRB examines State banks that are mem- 
bers of the system. FDIC examines all 
other insured banks. This is a problem 
with which Mr. Harl will have to deal. 
Otherwise his job seems relatively free 
from difficulties. 
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Commercial 


Banking 


Capital 
$14,000,000 


Surplus 
$28,000,000 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Company 














Borden’ 
DIVIDEND No. 143 


The final dividend for the year 1945 
of sixty cents (60¢) per share has 
been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 19495. 
E. L. NOETZEL 

November 27, 1945 Treasurer 




















Pick-up aa opucTio 


a roLi t1 ’ 
~ mong ome of the operator $ le 
lifts the load 
‘ocation. It’s as 


teil, ElectroLift LIFTS loads 


its work quickly Po 
L does 1 slicing man-hour 


ELECTROLIFT, Inc. a 
30 Church Street, New York 7, v 


ELEcTROLIF! 




























Every village and town in 
Mexico has its picturesque 
mercado, the delight of tour- 
ists, where local craftsmen 
sell pottery, textiles, jewelry 
and other wares. 


But Mexican “markets” mean something very 


different to our manufacturers . . . they mean a 
great demand for cars, tractors, radios, electrical 
apparatus and industrial machinery. 


In return our country is a market for many 
Mexican products vital to our economy—impor- 
tant minerals, such as lead, copper, zinc, antimony 
—as well as oil, rubber and essential fibres. 


How do- you picture . 


“markets” in Mexico? 


Yearly export-import trade with 
Mexico exceeded $170,000,000 
before the war — much of it 
transported by water. For well 
over a half century Cuba Mail 
has carried great cargoes be- 
tween the ports of the United States and Mexico, 
and thousands of cruise passengers besides. 


Today we are looking ahead to the time 
when our ships can sail back to their old routes, 
and our trained staffs can return to the 
task they know so well — fostering increased 
trade and travel between our country and 
our good neighbor Mexico! 


CUBA MAIL LINE 


Serving Cuba and Mexico 
ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Foot of 


| 
\y 


Cuba Mail Line »% Porto Rico Line 
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Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Clyde-Mallory Lines 


Southern S. S. Co. 























Revision in President’s Labor Views... Reparations 
As Aid to British Output...UNO Site in Eastern U.S.? 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall is neutral in his attitude toward 
opposing groups in China and is not a 
partisan of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. It is far from certain that Gen- 
eral Marshall will urge this country to 
pour endless quantities of munitions 
into China for control by Chinese or 
that he will propose that big U.S. 
military forces remain in China. 


x 2 % 


U.S. State Department view on China 
is that a compromise between oppos- 
ing forces in China can be brought 
about more readily by denying addi- 
tional aid to Chiang Kai-shek than 
by giving him the military means to 
try to crush the guerrilla armies of the 
- Communists. U.S. military view has 
been that U.S. should assure Chiang 
the power to move into areas domi- 
nated by the Communists, in order to 
fulfill the surrender agreement to dis- 
arm Japanese, regardless of resistance. 


x * * 


Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley, former 
U.S. Ambassador to China who re- 
signed with a blast at the State De- 
partment, has been on the side of 
those who have favored backing the 
Chiang Government to the limit. 


ae oy 


About a 50-50 prospect exists that 
General Marshall will be offered the 
job of Secretary. of State if James 
Byrnes should find the going too rough 
in the period ahead, but it is less than 
a 50-50 prospect that General Mar- 
shall would accept this post if offered. 


Ce ® 


Mystery man of the new Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army is U.S. Maj. Gen. 
Robert B. McClure, who organized 
and trained that Army’s 40 divisions. 
Key to the success of the Nationalist 
Army is U.S. management of supply 
and transport. 


x) ko*® 


The British steel industry is to inherit 


as reparations $1,000,000,000 worth of - 


100 


Washington, Whispers— 


modern German steelmaking equip- 
ment, thereby improving its competi- 
tive position. About 75 per cent of the 
machinery of Ruhr industries is to be 
removed, with advance deliveries al- 
ready scheduled to Russia. 


x *k * 


Russia is to get the machinery from 
the giant Krupp plants in the Ruhr, 
while France will get an important 
slice of some other German industries. 
The French demand that the Ruhr 
and Rhineland be severed from Ger- 
many and internationalized is not to 
be granted, however. 


x Kk 


British negotiators traded on desire of 
U.S. officials to have the Bretton 
Woods monetary plan take effect be- 
fore a December 31 dead line as a 
means of getting more favorable terms 
for a dollar loan from this country 
than otherwise might have been of- 
fered. The British have avoided firm 
commitments to return to the sort of 
free international trading that U.S. 
wanted to insist upon. 


x * 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is- 
sued orders that U.S. Treasury of- 
ficials could not discuss British loan 
negotiations with United States news- 
papermen, as part of a growing official 
campaign to try to impose a censor- 
ship on news. 


x Kk oe 


British maneuvering to get the head- 
quarters of the United Nations Or- 
ganization located in Europe, rather 
than in the United States, may end in 
a compromise that would place the 
world capital in the Eastern United 
States, not San Francisco. 


—K Kk OF 


President Truman now is rather firm- 
ly set in his opinion that there should 
be a single Department of Defense 
which would tend to give more im- 
portance to the Air Forces and less 
to the Navy. 

















Mr. Truman is about ready to admit’ 
that his plan for keeping hands off la# 
bor-management arguments and of 
situations threatening strikes is im- 
practical. The President had previ- 
ously thought that the late President’ 
Roosevelt made a mistake by taking 
a personal hand in big labor disputes, § 
but definitely is said to be revisingy 
his opinion. 4 














* it 


The President feels that labor leaderg 
and employers both have let him down” 
by not agreeing among themselves,” 
through the Labor-Management Con-" 
ference, on the basis for settling dif- 
ferences. He called the leaders in one 
by one before they held their meet 
ing, and thought his heart-to-hes 
talk would produce a foundation for’ 
agreement. 
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Mr. Truman’s apparent coolness to 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King grows” 
from.the fact that Admiral King, who 
had charge of building and directing 
this country’s wartime Navy, is strictly | 
a military man who expresses his opin=~ 
ions bluntly. q 











x xk * 


The White House helped to engineer” 
an important parliamentary maneuver 
by separating taxes from the new pro- 7 y 
posal for a national plan of health in- > 
surance, thereby sending the proposal . 
to the friendly Labor Committee in 
the Senate and the Commerce Com- 
mittee in the House instead of to the 
unfriendly Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House. If Congress approves 
health insurance, then the taxes for 
financing it will be considered sepa- 
rately. 


x k * 


Relations between U.S.-Britain and 
Russia in respect to Germany are de- 
scribed as improving, but their rela- 
tions still are strained over the Bal- 
kans, Dardanelles, Iran and Japan. 
Each of those questions is considered 
by the Russians to be in a separate 
compartment. 
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MONG FINE WHIS 


Blended Whiskey at its Pre-war Best. 86 proof. 65% American grain neutral spirits. Three Feather 
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Doing things on a miniature scale is a 
hobby with some people, but to chem- 
ists in Cyanamid’s microanalytical lab- 
oratories, it isan important and exacting 
business. For microchemists, as these 
research specialists are called, must 
work with extremely small and often 
precious quantities of materials, and 
their apparatus is on a proportionately 
minuscule scale. For example, their test 
tubes are no larger than pencil erasers 
and their beakers, flasks and crucibles 
as tiny as a child’s thimble. 


The microchemist performs a vital 


function—analysis of materials devel- 
oped by organic research. Often the 
quantity of a new material available 
amounts to but a few grains or a fraction 
of a drop weighing little more than a~ 
milligram, which may have taken months 


DING 








of painstaking effort to produce. This 
he must analyze or react with other com- 
ponents to gain priceless information 
regarding its constituents, atomic struc- 
ture, or usefulness. Thus, out of this 
“small world” of research have 
come the keys to large-scale pro- 
duction of many important prod- 

ucts, among which are the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin, melamine, and 

a long list of other progress-cre- 

ating industrial chemicals. 


Cyanamid maintains microana- 
lytical departments in its research 
laboratories. Here new materials 
are analyzed, samples checked and 
tested for purity, and the struc- 
ture of hundreds of chemical in- 
dividuals determined by “micro” 
methods. It’s a small world but 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 





very important in the scheme of large- 
scale and long-range research through 
which Cyanamid is promoting progress 
in a score of industries that supply 
the things we use in everyday living. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 


CHEMISTRY 


